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Adult Teacher Gets New Look 


Beginning with this issue, ADULT TEACHER is different. 
Sixteen pages have been added, bringing the total pages to 64. 
The cover is modern and attractive. The general features of 
the cover are as usual, but the design is completely new. 


The format of ADULT TEACHER is different, too. The 
curriculum section is printed in three columns. Illustrations are 
used freely and, we hope, with increased effectiveness. 


All the teaching helps have been enlarged. The space allotted 
for the additional resource material for the Adult Bible Course 
has been doubled. Advanced Studies has more space. Adult 
Fellowship Series contains more material. A new section is being 
used in the International Lesson Series. It is “The Scripture 
Explained” and is an exegetical section on the printed passage 
for each session. 


The magazine section contains more articles that can be used 
by teachers as additional resource material. In addition, there 
are articles on better teaching methods, group dynamics, church- 
manship, theology, and related areas. 


We think you will like the new ADULT TEACHER. We shall 


appreciate your reaction. 


(Cover photograph by Douglas Grundy from Three Lions) 
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EDITOR OF ADULT 
PUBLICATIONS 





HoRrAcE R. WEAVER became Editor of Adult Publications in the Editorial Division of 
the Board of Education, effective September 1, 1960. 

Dr. Weaver, an ordained minister and a member of the Ohio Annual Conference, has 
been professor of religion at Hendrix College in Conway, Arkansas, since September, 
1959. He has served as a chaplain in the armed forces, as pastor of local churches in the 
Ohio Conference, and, for ten years, as chairman of the Division of Religion and Phi- 
losophy at Union College in Barbourville, Kentucky. 

He received B.S. and B.A. degrees from Capitol University, Columbus, Ohio, and an 
S.T.B. degree from Boston University School of Theology. For two years he was a Cru- 
sade Scholar at Boston University Graduate School, where he earned his Ph.D. in bibli- 
cal literature. ; 

In his new position Dr. Weaver heads the department that edits Adult Student, Wesley 
Quarterly, Adult Bible Course, Epworth Notes, Mature Years, ApuLT TEACHER, Lecciones 
Cristianas, Bible Lessons for Adults, Bible Teacher for Adults, Worship leaflet, and Basic 
Christian Books. He is editor of The International Lesson Annual for adult classes 
using the International Lesson Series. 

Dr. Weaver is an experienced writer, lecturer, and traveler. He has written a number 
of lesson series and feature articles for Methodist church-school publications and has 
taught in leadership-training schools, pastors’ schools, and schools of missions of The 
Methodist Church. He has traveled in thirty countries, including the Holy Land. 

Dr. Weaver is no stranger to the readers of Aputt TracHer. He has written the ad- 
ditional resource material for the Adult Bible Course for the past three years, and other 
articles of his have appeared in the magazine section. His next writing for ApuLT TEACHER 
will be an article, “Hearts Filled to Overflowing,” in the November issue. He will write 
“The Scripture Explained” for the International Lesson Series for April, May, June, 1961. 

The rich background of study and experience that he brings to his position will make 
Dr. Weaver a resourceful editor of adult publications. 

Charles M. Laymon, former Editor of Adult Publications, is now chairman of the de- 
partment of religion and professor of religion at Florida Southern College, Lakeland. 
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10th Century Treasure 


By HANS PARR 


David K. W. Kim 











SoME people would say. that [Boston] University’s 
most precious possession is a certain ragged-edged 
manuscript, in Greek, of some three hundred pages, 
which is permanently housed in the School of The- 
ology. And perhaps they’d say correctly. It is half 
the New Testament, inscribed—obviously with lov- 
ing art as well as reverence—by some unknown 
Byzantine monk of ten centuries ago. The handful 
of parchment sheets is literally priceless; it will prob- 
ably become one of the fifty ancient texts constantly 
referred to by scholars. 

The manuscript was the gift of alumnus Arch- 
bishop Makarios, Th ’48, made with oriental gen- 
erosity on his visit to the campus earlier this year. 
It was discovered in the archives of his see in 
Cyprus; because it had not undergone the scrutiny 
of modern scholarship, the Archbishop added subtle 
value to his gift by allowing Boston scholars the 
privilege of making the first researches. 

The manuscript—which may well become known 
among Biblical scholars as the Boston University 
Gospels—contains twenty-three chapters from Luke, 
twelve chapters from Mark, six chapters from John, 
three chapters from Matthew. Missing are one chap- 
ter of Luke, four chapters of Mark, fifteen chapters 
of John, twenty-five chapters of Matthew. All that 
is known of them is that some forty years ago “some- 
one borrowed them from the Cypriot archives.” Per- 
haps one day they will reappear. 

To Dr. David K. W. Kim, . . . who teaches textual 
criticism at the School of Theology, has gone the 
enviable task of analyzing and collating the ancient 
text. Dr. Kim, who did his undergraduate work in 
Korea and Japan, won his Ph.D.—his major field: 
textual criticism—from the University of Chicago. 


Se 


* Reprinted from Bostonia, fall issue, 1959. 


One of the pages of the Boston mss. It begins with Mark 
+90, ". +» into villages or cities, they laid the sick in the 
streets... ,” and ends with Mark 7:6 (a quotation from 
Isaiah 29:13) “, . . but their heart is far from me.” In 
left margin the scribe has placed verses 4 and 5 of 
chapter 7, which he chose not to include in the main text. 


He describes the manuscript as Byzantine, choos- 
ing one of the four classifications of biblical texts 
(the other three: Caesarean, Western, Neutral). 
Its form is minuscule, i.e., it has small cursive letters 
joined together somewhat like modern English hand- 
writing, with breathings and accents. Many of the 
more famous Testament texts are in uncial, ie., 
capital letters, unjoined, without breathings. 

One great service the Boston manuscript will per- 
form, according to Dr. Kim, is to play “witness” to 
the texts that form the basis of our present Testa- 
ment. Detailed comparison with these texts, already 
well under way, suggest that our manuscript is 
closest in its reading to Codex Y Macedonianus, 
a 9th century mms. of the four Gospels. 

The scrutiny applied by Dr. Kim and his col- 
leagues is quite painstaking, and literally involves 
study character by character. For example, one 
well-known verse in Mark—‘“Is a lamp brought in 
to be put under a bushel or under a bed, and not, 
on a stand?”—has caused some scholarly dispute. 
The basis for it: whether a certain letter in the 
Greek for on is “wu” or an “e.” If “u,” the word should 
be translated under, if “e” it becomes on. Our text 
reads “u” (for under), and will add some strength 
to the contention that the present accepted reading 
is in error; however, our reading is supported by 
the most important mss. 

Indeed, many of our readings (particularly in 
Mark) are supported by Caesarean and Neutral wit- 
nesses, which is an interesting phenomenon. 

Interesting, too, is the fact that sometimes verses 
are omitted from our text: Dr. Kim believes this is 
very significant. An example is Mark 11:26, “But 
if you will not forgive, neither will your Father that 
is in heaven. .. .” 

Some mention should be made of the loveliness 
of the Boston text, aside from its beauty as the 
words of Christ. The scribe was no mean artist: 
there’s a freedom and sweep to his lettering .. . 
that spell joy in his craftsmanship. Yet there’s dis- 
cipline, too; the straightness of the lines—surely he 
used no ruler—are enough to prove this. 
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CHRISTIANITY: 


Grandstand 
Or 
Knothole? 





By ORLO STRUNK, JR. 


SIMONE WEIL, the twentieth-century French 
mystic, has been called the Holy Fool and the 
Saint of the Absurd. She was given these titles be- 
cause in her brief life she took Christianity com- 
pletely seriously. The teachings of Christ so filled her 
that she spontaneously interpreted all life in terms 
of her Lord’s principles. 

The lesson she teaches us rings loud and clear: 
The Christian religion must speak to the whole per- 
son and must touch every area of life. 

Recently I was talking with the minister of a large 
eastern church. In the midst of our talk the tele- 
phone rang, and the pastor became involved in a 
conversation with one of his church-school workers. 
After nearly five minutes the clergyman hung up 
and sighed: 

“That was our lay leader. He was to chair an 
important meeting on Sunday afternoon. He just 
spent five minutes trying to tell me in a nice way 
that his golf game was more important. I am really 
weary from dealing with people who see their re- 


1 The Need for Roots, by Simone Weil; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1952. 





Dr. STRUNK is academic dean and professor of psychology, 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, West Virgina. 
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ligion as just another department of life to be haul 
out on Sunday like their best suit.” 


What prevents us from giving a complete commit. f 
ment to our faith? 

Departmentalized Christianity is more comfortabl } 
and secure than is a Christianity concerned with the } 
whole life. 

When we are little children, we sense that religion f 
is special and distinct from the rest of life. On 
Sunday we behave differently: We dress better, 
We eat better. We might even behave better. 

As a psychologist has pointed out, very young f 
children are psychological sponges; they sop up the 
attitudes and feelings of the adults around them } 
It is not necessary for adults to say, “Religion is } 
just one area of life, like art and politics and 
science.” Adult behavior convinces children very | 
early that religion is indeed just one aspect of many, f 
Subconsciously young minds decide that religion 
is something set apart. It is good—in its place. 

Later in life we fear that if we permit our religion 
to rule all of life, we may become unique. 

Total commitment often makes us do things that 
others misunderstand, for total commitment implies | 
action. Committed persons are active persons. But 
such activity frequently exposes an individual to 
criticism. It cannot be otherwise, for commitment } 
demands that we take a stand on all the great issues | 
of life—not only religious issues but also political 
and social issues. It would be much easier to re } 
main detached from the world’s problems, to let f 
others risk involvement. 

Basically, however, we know that only committed 
people really get great things done. The Schweitzers, | 
Gandhis, Kagawas, and Laubachs of the world are } 
not ambiguous, undecided souls. They are thorough- 
ly committed, and their commitments add vitality 
to their lives. 

It is not strange that great saints and prophets f 
fascinate us. Their motivations lead contemporary 
psychologists to count them as exceptions, cases 
that do not represent the rule. Even nonprofessional 
persons are impressed by their dynamic nature. 

Identified with a great idea, these men lose them- 
selves in the idea. The dynamic of the idea becomes 
a part of them, literally running their lives and 
controlling their thoughts and actions. 

In his early years of spiritual struggle Frank C. 
Laubach wrote these words to his father: “I am 
feeling God in each movement, by an act of will— 
willing that He shall direct these fingers that now 
strike this typewriter—willing that He shall pour 
through my steps as I walk—willing that He shall 
direct my words as I speak, and my very jaws 4% 
I eat!” 2 


2 From Letters by a Modern Mystic, by Frank C. Laubach; Fleming 


H. Revell Company, 1938. 
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With the infinite power of God so close and so 
complete, great things are bound to be accomplished. 
Unfortunately our scientific age has taught us to 
frown upon complete commitment and surrender, 
especially since it involves the total person, in- 


cluding his emotions. 
(Oy 


Frequently and early in our education we are 
warned about certainty. We should be cautious and 
tentative. And in the laboratory these are admirable 
qualities. Too often, however, this cautiousness in- 
vades our everyday living; we are uncommitted and 
shallow in the world of ideas and ideals. 

It is very difficult, for example, to imagine Peter 
saying, “You are probably the Christ, I think.” Nor 
can we conceive of Paul saying to the Philippian 
jailer, “Perhaps if you believe in the Lord Jesus, 
you might possibly be saved.” 

But total and complete commitment is hard to 
make and hard to take; and in the process of defend- 
ing ourselves from the overpowering and complete 
demands of our Christian faith, we are forced to 
narrow our views and judge the world from a re- 
stricted framework. Essentially this refusal leads 
us to “knothole” Christianity. 

Lance Webb has described knothole Christianity 
in the form of an analogy: 

“Did you ever try to look at a baseball game 
through a knothole in a fence? It’s a pretty frustrat- 
ing experience. You can see the batter, but you can’t 
see the pitcher; or you can see the pitcher, and you 
can’t see the batter; when he hits you don’t know 
whether it is a foul, a fly, a pop-up, or a home run. 
This is the difference between having Christ truly 
recognized as present in the hour of sorrow, and in 
having only your self-pity present. The one is a knot- 
hole view of life, and the other is a view from a 
grandstand seat where you have a perspective on 
all these things. . . .” 8 

This holds true not only in our moments of sorrow 
but in all life’s activities. At its best, the Christian 
religion guarantees us a grandstand seat, taking in 
every facet of life—including our emotional states 
and our intellectual adventures. 

Currently we find ourselves talking about the 
separation of church and state. And this is a legiti- 
mate conversation if we do not confuse religion 
with church; but when we treat these terms synony- 
mously, the argument is ridiculous. An individual’s 
religion, if it is dynamic and meaningful, cannot 
under any circumstances be separated from his po- 
litical judgments and actions. 

William J. Wolf in his fascinating little book The 
Almost Chosen People+ shows how true this was 





190870" Point of Glad Return, by Lance Webb; Abingdon Press, 
; page 196. 


‘The Almost : " 
Company, i900 Chosen People, by William J. Wolf; Doubleday and 


of Abraham Lincoln. Lincoln is seen as.not only a 
practical mystic but a biblical prophet. Lincoln was 
a deeply religious person whose religiosity was 
never divorced from his politics. His political judg- 
ments had their roots—indeed, their very being— 
in his biblically oriented religion. 

Thus it is that Christianity as a total and integrat- 
ing faith, saturating all areas of our life, leads to 
creativity and genius in all our endeavors. Albert 
Einstein once remarked that “cosmic religious feel- 
ing is the strongest and noblest incitement to scien- 
tific research.” 5 Such is also the case in other hu- 
man activities. 

In actuality departmentalized Christianity is a 
contradiction in terms, for Christianity by its very 
nature demands a cosmic concern: God’s revelation 
in Jesus Christ. There is no earthly vessel big enough 
to contain this idea. 





In our seemingly successful attempts at boxing 
in Christianity we destroy ourselves and our faith. 
For when we assign Christianity to a department, 
we thereby restrict our view and develop a narrow 
perspective. This kind of knothole Christianity is 
in reality no Christianity at all, for such a limited 
and restricted view is foreign to our Lord’s demand. 

Treating Christianity as just another department 
of life is foreign not only to the religion of the great 
souls of history but also to mature religion itself. 
Wayne E. Oates, pastoral psychologist, has defined 
mature religion as a “religion of a universal God 
beside whom there is no other, who lays claim to 
the totality of the person.” ® 

Once we succumb to a departmentalized Chris- 
tianity, one which does not lay claim to the total 
personality, we are automatically forced to view the 
world from a knothole. 

And the tragedy of double-minded and knothole 
Christianity can be described as a condition in 
which division and restricted view suck the blood 
from the whole person, leaving only a pale shell 
huddled in a dingy corner. 

Instead, the Christian idea must be permitted to 
overpower us, to infiltrate the very marrow of our 
bones. When this happens, we become new beings. 
The world appears different because our eyes and 
ears see and hear what we had not seen and heard 
before. Sensitized to a wider world of relationships, 
we are given a grandstand seat in place of a knothole. 

Then it is that we no longer have the problem of 
standing between two opinions, drained of our spir- 
itual energy and stalled on the road of life. Instead, 
we are totally and completely committed, and we 
know it. Our Christian faith is no longer a part 
of life. It is life. 


5 From The World as I See It, by Albert Einstein; Philosophical 
Library, 1949; out of print; page 28. 

6 From The Religious Dimensions of Personality, by Wayne E. Oates; 
Association Press, 1957; page 267. 
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Do We Worship? 






By NEVITT B. SMITH 


RECENTLY Bishop F. Gerald Ensley told a group 
about some men who were arguing concerning 
a light that was burning on a lamp post. Some 
wanted to remove it; some did not. Finally a monk 
arrived to settle the argument. He unfolded a sheet 
of paper and said, “Let us commence by discussing 
the nature of light.” Thereupon someone struck 
him over the head. With him out of the way some- 
one broke the lamp, and they continued arguing as 
before—but with this exception, said the bishop, 
“Thereafter they argued in the dark.” 


Real worship demands active participation on the part of 
the worshipers. 


A. Devaney, Inc. 

















So it may be good for us to start by deciding just 
what we are discussing. By “worship” we do not 
here mean any sort of private devotional or mystical 
exercise or experience, wonderful as these may be, 
We are talking about corporate worship, an action 
not unique to Christianity but unknown in many 
other religions. 

Corporate worship is the experience of “two or 
three gathered together” in the name of Christ— 
the gathering together that the apostle urged the 
early Christians not to neglect, the gathering to- 
gether for which so many of those first Christians 
gave their lives. The Roman authorities of the early 
Christian centuries were correct in their assump- 
tion that if they could keep the Christians from 
gathering together, they could destroy root and 
branch of this faith that they feared as an enemy 
of the state. They were correct—had they been able 
to stop assemblies for public worship, they could 
have stopped the Church. But this they were not 
able to do. 

From the beginning the disciples gathered to- 
gether for “the breaking of bread” and for fellow- 
ship. This has always been the distinguishing mark 
of Christianity—or almost always. For we must re- 
member that something of this corporateness was 
lost by the Roman Church in the Middle Ages when 
the sacrifice of the Mass became more and more a 
spectacle to be watched rather than a Supper to be 
shared. The great hallmark of Reformation wor- 
ship was the participation of the congregation of 
the faithful in this experience of corporate fellow- 
ship. 

In this age of individualism a sense of the corpo- 
rate nature of Christian worship is again in danger. 
There is a widespread belief, fostered even by 
churchmen (lay and clerical), that if anyone stays 
away from the worship of the Church, he alone is 
the loser. 

The early Christians would never have recognized 
this point of view, for to them the Church was the 
body of Christ; and if one were not there, then the 
body was dismembered, torn, wounded. The Com- 
munion was the center of their worship, and it was 
not a rite performed by the minister for the benefit 
of any such as cared to make the effort to attend. 
This was rather the common sacrifice of thanksgiv- 
ing, the Eucharist, performed by all the household 
of the faithful in obedience to Christ’s own com- 
mandment. And so, in offering themselves as 4 
sacrifice, they were united with Christ’s sacrifice 





Mr. Smrru is minister of The Methodist Church, Tiggart, 
Oregon. 


Adult Bible Course 














on Calvary. They were “baptized into his death,” 
made members one of another in him. Indeed, so 
strong was this sense of the oneness of the body 
that it was their practice, even in face of danger 
and pain of death, to carry the elements from the 
Communion to all those of the congregation who 
were sick or in prison. 

The worship we are discussing is an action of 
the whole body of the Church; also it is a sacrifice 
offered to God. Private worship—the personal de- 
votional life, the seeking of the mystical experience 
—is real and vital; it is essentially a conversation 
with God or a waiting on his word. Something of this 
will be found in corporate worship, but this is not at 
its center. 

Recently I heard a man decrying formality in his 
local church. “I used to be able,” he said, “to come 
in and contemplate, to sit in meditation. I can’t 
do that any more. Always something is going on.” 
Exactly. The contemplation, the meditation, ought to 
be part of his religious life, but this he should seek 
in the still and empty church, in the privacy of his 
home, or in the midst of nature—seldom in the 
church’s act of corporate worship. 


In the light of these two understandings of the 
essential nature of worship in the church—its cor- 
porateness and its sense of offering—it seems that 
many people worship but seldom. Why is this so? 
Often because of a widespread misunderstanding 
of the nature of worship as a corporate, sacrificial 
act directed Godward. 

There is an usward movement in worship that 
cannot be forgotten. This is in the anthems, the 
Scripture lessons, and the sermon, especially. But 





Communion service at General Conference, Denver 


Convention Photographers International 


the sum of the total experience of corporate worship 
is a tremendous turning Godward, a sacrifice that 
is “our bounden duty and service.” 

This sense of worship is often missed by ministers 
and laymen alike. Pastors often recognize this in 
the folks in the pews, for people announce that they 
“sot a lot out of that service” (no mention of what 
they “gave out”) or that they “wish we’d sing some 
familiar hymns—I don’t enjoy the ones we sang 
today.” 

There is widespread acceptance of the attitude 
that if the sermon is not up to par, one might’as 
well have stayed in bed. There is a belief that we go 
to church to be “recharged” for the week ahead, that 
we go to find a few moments of peace in the midst of 
a hectic world, that we go to be thrilled by fine music 
and splendid ceremony. And this does not men- 
tion the host of unworthy reasons in some hearts: 
the desire to be seen with the right people, the 
conviction that one simply ought to go to church 
on Sunday, the businessman’s hope that he may gain 
dollars and the politician’s that he may gain votes 
by letting the church members see that he fre- 
quents the place of worship. 

But what of the clergy and others who lead wor- 
ship? These folks often decry all these attitudes on 
the part of the people in the pews; but is it not true 
that many times they simply want a service that 
satisfies them, exactly as the layman wants a service 
that satisfies him? The minister too often takes one 
of two attitudes: Either he decides to “give the 
people the kind of service they want,” or he in- 
sists that he is the one who is trained in this and 
that he will give the people the kind of service they 
“ought to have” (which, incidently, is what he likes) . 
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In neither of these widely held attitudes is there 
any conception of offering to God what he deserves. 
And this is the basic idea of worship. The word it- 
self means worth-ship—the offering of that which 
God is worthy to receive. So John on Patmos heard 
the twenty-four elders in heaven crying, 


Worthy art thou, our Lord and God, 
to receive glory and honor and power 
(Revelation 4:11). 


How shall this sense of offering be restored to our 
corporate worship? 

First, we must drive from our minds the theater 
complex in worship. We are not spectators. We 
do not gather to watch, to listen (ultimately), to be 
inspired, or to be soothed or satisfied. We do not 
come to sing our favorite hymns, to hear a splendid 
choir or even a fine sermon, although we may do 
all these every Sunday and surely hope to do them 
often. We must recognize that we gather to do some- 
thing—to worship God simply because he is God, 
because “it is very meet, right, and our bounden 
duty that we should at all times and in all places 
give thanks to Thee, O Lord, Holy Father, Al- 
mighty, Everlasting God.” 

Second, if we are to achieve this sense of the sac- 
rifice of worship, we must get past the feeling that 
a service of worship is a sort of artistic masterpiece 
produced by the minister or other leader of wor- 
ship. This is more easily accomplished in the litur- 
gical churches. They have set rituals for various 
services, and this reduces to a minimum the sense 
that the leader has put together various acts of 
worship in order to produce a more or less satis- 
factory whole. To the Roman Catholic the Mass is 
the Mass, offered today as it was yesterday and as 
it will be next year. This is true with the Eastern 
Orthodox churches, as it is also, though in not quite 
the same sense, with the Lutheran and the Anglican 
churches. 

In these bodies of the Church there is set forth 
the pattern that is to be followed in Holy Com- 
munion and in other services of public worship. 
Something of the leader may be infused into certain 
acts of worship—hymn, Scripture, and sermon may 
be selected with this or that objective in mind—but 
essentially this is the service of the Church and 
not the service of Pastor Jones. 

In Methodism we are always comparing Mr. 
Anderson’s worship service with Mr. Brown’s. Al- 
ways when a new pastor arrives on the scene, there 
are some who note an improvement and others 
who feel that the services of the predecessor were 
and ever shall be the standard of excellence. This 
is a basic weakness in a nonliturgical church (there 
are many basic strengths, but we shall not discuss 
them now). 

However, some of this weakness may be over- 
come if we realize that worship has movement, 
whether conducted in a church of Gothic propor- 
tions or in a country chapel, by Mr. Brown or by 









Mr. Green. We should realize also that there is a 
pattern for worship that should form the frame. 
work for our corporate devotion, however simple 
or elaborate. 

This pattern is found in classic form in the sixth 
chapter of Isaiah as the prophet records his ex- 
perience of God in the Temple. 

A sense of the majesty of God is followed by 
the human reaction of adoration: “I saw the Lord 
... high and lifted up.” The seraphim speak for all 
mankind, crying, 


Holy, holy, holy is the Lorn of hosts, 
the whole earth is full of his glory. 


But man may not stand unabashed before such 
radiancy. Having glimpsed the purity of God, we 
must with Isaiah confess, “Woe is me! For I am 
. .. aman of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst 
of a people of unclean lips.” We are assured else- 
where that “If we confess our sins, [God] is faithful 
and just, and will forgive our sins.” So with Isaiah 
in the Temple, and so with us in worship. After 
confession of evil-doing there come the purging fire 
and the declaration, “Your guilt is taken away, and 
your sin forgiven.” 

It is then that God himself speaks with the ever- 
lasting call to service, “Whom shall I send, and who 
will go for us?” The cleansed and adoring heart 
replies, “Here I am! Send me.” Then comes the 
charge, “Go.” And God tells us where it is that 
we must go, what it is that we must say, what it is 
that we must do. 

An old priest of the Eastern Orthodox Church was 
showing a Protestant through his place of worship. 
As is often the case with Eastern Churches, there 
were no pews. To the Protestant’s question came 
the reply, “There are no pews because there are 
only two positions for the contrite heart before 
God—kneeling to cry, ‘Holy, holy, holy’ and stand- 
ing to say, ‘Here I am; send me.’ ” 

It should be noted that in the Discipline of The 
Methodist Church, 1956, at the beginning of Part 
X, entitled “Worship and Ritual,” there is this 
statement: “While liberty is given in the use of these 
orders of worship, it is urged that all ministers and 
congregations make use of some one of these orders.” 

Here, it would seem, is something of the solution 
to our problem. Each of these services gives ample 
room for the selection of material relevant to the 
needs of both pastor and congregation, and yet each 
service, simple or elaborate, is based upon Isaiah’s 
experience in the Temple “In the year that King 
Uzziah died,” some twenty-eight centuries ago. 

In setting forth this pattern for corporate worship 
time after time and Sunday after Sunday there may 
be restored a sense of the great togetherness of the 
Church—a Church that worships as a body of 
faithful people, united with “angels and archangels, 
and with all the company of heaven,” and which “at 
all times and in all places” offers “sacrifice at 
ceptable to God.” 




















|v is realistic to assume that every move made by Russia is a part of their plan 
to wage war on the free way of life, which they have openly declared they 
intend to destroy. m One of the last things Khrushchev said when he was in the 
United States was that President Eisenhower’s grandchildren would live in a 
communistic America. m It is naive to treat the visit 
of any high-ranking Communist as if it were a good- 
will tour. . . . @ Russian visitors, I believe, should be 
given not only the opportunity to receive the courteous 
hospitality of our business and political leaders, but 
also they should be the guests of our labor leaders. 
They should see workingmen’s homes; they should be 
given tough questioning as to Russian treatment of 
labor. American farmers should entertain them and 
contrast the modern, convenient houses and barns, in- 
dividually owned, with the communal and personal 
Richard C. Raines | Parracks of Russia’s communized farms. ™ Russian 
leaders should be questioned politely but searchingly 
about Hungary, Rumania, Poland—and about their attitude toward Tibet. They 
should leave our shores definitely aware that our people know what is going on 
in Russia and despise it. They should be deeply impressed that we feel com- 
munism is a contemporary sickness of the mind and spirit, doomed to inevi- 
table failure because human nature, as created by God, revolts against it. Every 
person desires and demands freedom and personal dignity. Communism de- 
stroys them. m Russian leaders should be told that Americans find the peoples 
of the earth to be progressively more disillusioned concerning the glittering 
promises of communism, aware of the cruelty and coercion in Russia, and 
mindful of Hungary and Tibet. m Russian visitors should be entertained by 
our ablest and best informed Negroes, Chinese, and Mexicans, and they should 
be led to realize our national unity. [Reprinted by permission from Indiana 
Area News Edition of Together (September, 1959). Copyright 1959 by Lovick 
Pierce, publisher. ] 
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ADULT LEADERS m FOR WORKERS 
WITH ADULTS IN LOCAL CHURCHES 


THE METHODIST CHURCH LOOKS AHEAD 


EVERY four years elected delegates of The Methodist Church gather together in 
its General Conference and plan its goals and objectives for the next quadren- 
nium, At its meeting in Denver during May of this year, Bishop William C. Martin 
(speaking for the Council of Bishops) called upon these representatives to make 
clear and understandable their beliefs, to improve the hymnal and rituals 
through which they worship God, to accept their place in the world movement of 
Protestant churches, to develop a relevant mission that reaches into all of 
life's relationships, to develop laymen capable of communicating their faith 
in their families and their communities, and to witness effectively to the work 
that Christ has done within us and for us through the church. 

This summons was given credence by the Committee of Seventy who moved to 
change the time and place of jurisdictional conferences so that they would be 
held prior to the General Conference and who recommended that all bishops be 
consecrated at the General Conference (these recommendations must go to the 
annual conferences for final action). This committee also called upon the Gen- 
eral Conferences of the future to devote themselves to the large goals and 
programs that will build a co-ordinated plan for a world-wide church. It called 
upon the churches to formulate programs of education and action that would 
develop a greater degree of interracial brotherhood and Christian love. 

Methodism of the future will move toward greater co-ordination. Each commis- 
sion in the local church will now include a representative from each of the 
other four commissions. Thus the program for education will reflect the needs 
of the commissions on stewardship, missions, social concerns, and evangelisn, 
as well as its own particular need to communicate the gospel. 

The adult council will want to co-ordinate its work with the plans of the 
commission on education so that each adult class may become involved in work- 
ing toward the co-ordinated goals of the local church. 

Churches with strength and power have been urged to sponsor new church schools 
in suburban areas and in neglected sections of large cities. This should be 
done in co-operation with the district superintendents. 

Adult classes will need to look clearly at the kinds of study units they may 
use to help train their members in churchmanship. New types of training pro- 
grams need to be devised so that laymen may participate in the work of the church 
with insight and understanding. The educational forces need to be related 
closely to the committee on Christian vocations as it interprets church-re- 
lated vocations to adults as well as to young people. 

Each church is now asked to set up a commission on Christian social concerns 
which will help bring an effective Christian interpretation of some of the 
major social issues of our time to the people in the congregation. 

A layman or minister who attended General Conference may be invited to in- 
terpret the conference and its actions to the adults in your church. 











BABEL AND THE PROPHETS // LEIGH WOLFE 


CONFUSION of tongues is not limited to Bible reference. There is a modern 
counterpart in the welter of words coming from radio, television, and the 
secular press. Taking thought of this matter some years ago, I wondered whether 
there was not some better source of reliable information and opinion on na-= 
tional and world affairs. Recalling some good articles along these lines in 
religious periodicals, I began a more systematic reading of then. 

This proved to be amatter in which others were also interested. Amen's class 
was organized in our church to pursue this inquiry. It has access to over a 
dozen religious periodicals either through loan or class subscription and 
occasional reference to perhaps as many secular publications.* 

The class leader reviews these publications each week and codes the upper 
left-hand corner of the cover either with a check mark to denote that it was 
reviewed and no items of class interest were found or with "X" and a notation 
of a page number to indicate an article of probable class interest. The latter 
information is then added to a running index of subjects, including the magazine 
name, issue date, and page. These magazines are temporarily retained for class 
use. The others are added to the resource file that is available at each class 
period for the use of class members. This preparation takes the class leader 
six to eight hours a week. Usually four to six articles are found appropriate 
for index listing. 

In articles for class use significant parts are margined for quick reference. 
Parts of a number of articles can thus be quickly summarized as a presentation 
of the subject. 

From the subject index about a dozen items are kept posted on the blackboard, 
both as a reminder of coming discussions and also to furnish members a choice 
as to the next item for consideration. 

We have developed our own list of minor prophets on such subjects as archae= 
ology, world food hungers, conservation, colonialism, Africa. As a by-product 
the class still exchanges letters with former foreign-student members, one in 
England and one in India. Sparks used to fly between them on the subject of 
colonialism, but evidently no hard feelings were held. 

Class interests have led in many directions. In discussing the Suez crisis, 
for instance, a question was raised as to why Arabs acted as they did. It was 
suggested that their religion would be an important factor. This led to a re= 
view of the principal world religions and their probable effect on the develop- 
ment of people in the different countries. 

Material published in Adult Student and ADULT TEACHER is followed closely as 
source material. For example, the January issues, devoted largely to Africa, 
were of immediate interest and use. We supplemented that material with a copy 
of The Unesco Courier for January, 1959, featuring "Africa's Lost Past—The 
Startling Rediscovery of a Continent." 

Class interests range widely. The subject index for this year now totals 120. 
References can be found to practically any major world pressure point and to 
most of our major domestic problems. 

In our religious periodicals clear, unequivocal viewpoints are presented 
on important matters that the secular press often chooses to ignore or to treat 
according to its own editorial slant. These publications, taken collectively, 
have had a high batting average in predicting the trend and development of world 
affairs. In reality they are modern-day prophets. 


ie Religious periodicals included Together, The Christian Century, Presbyterian Life, The Christian Herald, Christianity and 
Crisis, World Outlook, The Methodist Woman, The Methodist Layman, Methodist adult lesson periodicals. Other valuable reference 
publications included The National Geographic, The Saturday Evening Post, Time, Life, Christian Science Monitor, Saturday Review. 











Mr. Wotre is leader of the Men’s Class, First Methodist Church, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
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ADVANCED STUDIES m USE WITH 
STUDY BOOK AND ADULT STUDENT 








A GUIDE TO UNDERSTANDING THE BIBLE, by Harry Emerson Fosdick 


LEADER’S SUGGESTIONS é FRANCIS E. KEARNS 


We are launching a_ three 
months’ study for adults who are 
interested in exploring the de- 
velopment of biblical ideas. The 
following suggestions are for 
group leaders. Materials for the 
class members will be found in 


Adult Student. 


> Introduction 

The helps found in this section 
are only suggestive. You will want 
to choose from these suggestions 
portions that will meet the needs 
and the interests of your group. 
These are to serve as points of 
departure for a wider considera- 
tion of areas in this study. 

To gain the maximum from this 
group endeavor, urge each mem- 
ber to be diligent and thorough in 
his preparation. The developing 
ideas will need to be examined in 
the light of their relation to to- 
day’s faith and practice. Each idea 
has a long history of growth that 
must also be investigated. 

Our study this month will be 
concerned with the first two chap- 
ters in Dr. Fosdick’s book. 


> Suggested Outline 
Part I: The Enlarging View of 
God and Man 
A. Struggle toward monotheism 
B. A God who is universal and 
accessible to all 





Dr. Kearns is pastor of Wauwatosa 
Methodist Church, Wauwatosa, Wis- 
consin. 
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C. Man as a member of his 
social group 
D. Growing accent upon the 
individual 
Part II: Expanding View of Moral 
Obligation and of Redemption 
(to be treated in November) 
Part III: Deepening Spiritual Life 
and the Conviction of Life 
Eternal (to be treated in De- 
cember) 


p> The Enlarging View of God 
and Man 
An interesting introduction 
would be to ask the members of 
your group to share their present 
ideas of God and how these ideas 
developed in their thinking and 


experience. 


A. Struggle toward monotheism 

Ask a member of your group to 
trace the early development of 
the idea of God in the experience 
of the Hebrew people. In the very 
beginning God’s habitat was con- 
fined to the mountain. Discuss our 
tendency to confine God to certain 
places and days. What effect does 
this have upon the application of 
our Christian principles to the 
affairs of everyday life? 

Explore the idea of a deity con- 
ceived of as a god of war who 
battled for his people and led 
them to victory, The next step 
was very natural—that he should 
be looked upon as a tribal god. 





Have we outgrown these concep- 
tions of God? 

Ask one of your group to make 
a study of the attitude of Chris- 
tian people during World War II. 
In time of war do we still tend to 
associate God with our particular 
side? The early Hebrews felt that 
God had a vehement hatred of 
their enemies. What attitude do 
we as Christians take toward our 
enemies in time of war? Note the 
advances that have been made in 
this regard in our national life 
and policy. What is our attitude 
toward conscientious objectors? 

The early idea of God was an- 
thropomorphic. Have a member 
of your group make a careful 
study of this concept. How does 
this concept still linger in peo- 
ple’s thought of God? What do we 
mean when we say that God is 
personal? The Philosophy of Re- 
ligion, by Elton Trueblood, will 
be helpful. 

What is involved in the process 
of syncretism? How was the re- 
ligion of Israel affected by the 
Baals? What about our modern 
approach to other religions? In- 
vite one of your group to make 
a careful study of Bahaism and 
to evaluate it in the light of this 
tendency toward syncretism. 


B. A God who is universal and 
accessible to all 

Note the enlargement in the 
idea of God as his sovereignty was 














extended beyond the earth to the 
sky. This has implications for our 
growing idea of God in a space 
age. Suggest a reading of Harlow 
Shapley’s Of Stars and Men. Ask 
one of your number to examine 
this whole area in relation to our 
theological thought. Are our ideas 
of God big enough for an inter- 
planetary universe, or are we 
being compelled to revise and en- 
large them? 

Portray the intense social con- 
flict that ensued as the ethics of 
Israel confronted other economic 
and social cultures. Designate one 
person to make a careful study 
of the prophets’ contribution to 
the religion of Israel during this 
period. Show how the God of the 
Hebrews was looked upon as a 
judge with high ethical demands 
rather than a mere sponsor of 
the status quo. Discuss our temp- 
tation to use God as “the sancti- 
fier of the status quo.” 

Show how the establishment of 
a central place of worship was 
a necessary step in unifying the 
thought of the Hebrew people 
around one god. Also point out 
the dangers that were involved. 

Relate the Hebrews’ intense 
struggle when the Temple was 
destroyed. Psalms 42 reflects the 
religious despair occasioned by 
the Exile. Show how the later 
prophets used the destruction of 
the Temple to spiritualize and uni- 
versalize the idea of God. Assign 
members to report on the message 
of Isaiah of the Exile, who led 
his people to a vital faith in the 
reality and sovereignty of. their 
God. 

Ask your group to examine the 
contribution of the New Testa- 
ment to the growing idea of God. 
What is involved in the statement 
that “the personality of Jesus was 
the major creative force”? What 
do we mean when we say that 
the idea of God in the New Testa- 
ment was centered in a deed 
rather than in a concept? Note 
that the early Christians had a 
deep persuasion that “God was in 
Christ.” What effect did this have 
upon their idea of God? 

Appoint one of your group to 
report on the way in which Peter 
and Paul led the church toward 


an interracial, international 
brotherhood. Note that God be- 
came universal in the sense that 
he was the God of all mankind 
and that he “shows no partial- 
ity.” Relate this concept to the 
life of the modern church. How 
can we make this ideal become a 
reality? 

Point out how Christianity be- 
gan to think of the Father as re- 
vealed in the Son and made avail- 
able to every believer by the 
indwelling Spirit. Ask a member 
to explain what we mean by the 
doctrine of the Trinity. A brief 
summary of the ideas in Costen 
J. Harrell’s I Believe in God 
would be helpful. 


C. Man as a member of his so- 
cial group 

Designate someone to study the 
early social life of Israel and to 
bring a report. Emphasize the fact 
that the individual belonged to 
the tribe and that his obligations 
of loyalty and sacrifice were ab- 
solute. How much is the contem- 
porary American Indian’s life 
based on this corporate relation- 
ship? How should this affect the 
policies of our government? 

Discuss the principle of venge- 
ance as it was directed, not against 
the individual who did the wrong, 
but against the whole tribe. (See 
Joshua 7.) Can you think of mod- 
ern illustrations where the rights 
of individuals are submerged in 
the group? How does this prin- 
ciple apply in time of war? What 
about racial prejudice? In our 
thinking, do we separate individ- 
uals from the system under which 
they are compelled to live? 

Note the implications of this 
principle of group solidarity in 
relation to theological concepts. 
Point up that God’s punishment 
was not just upon the individual 
but upon the total group to which 
the individual belonged (see Ex- 
odus 20:5). There was no such 
thing as personal religion. 

Examine this idea in relation 
to our wrongdoing. In what sense 
does the group suffer when any 
member does wrong? What do we 
mean when we say that through 
his suffering Jesus identified him- 
self with the sins of his people? 


D. Growing accent upon the in- 
dividual 

Discuss the social factors in re- 
lation to agricultural life which 
encouraged a growing individual- 
ism. What about the social struc- 
ture under which we live? How 
does it encourage or hinder in- 
dividual expression? 

Invite a careful study of the 
growth of moral and religious 
nonconformity as it related to the 
encouragement of individualism. 
Show how the message of the 
prophets, with their emphasis up- 
on choice and decision, called out 
a profound sense of personal 
worth and dignity. (See Person- 
alities of the Old Testament, by 
Fleming James.) 

Consider the effect the Exile 
had in heightening the issue of 
individualism. Ask one person to 
be ready to tell of Jeremiah’s sig- 
nificant contribution with his em- 
phasis upon a personal, inward 
experience of God. 

Invite another member to show 
how this doctrine of individualism 
was developed further by Ezekiel. 
Evaluate the statement of indi- 
vidualism in Ezekiel 18. To what 
extent is it expressed today in 
relation to social, economic, and 
political issues? 

Contrast the Old Testament 
view in which the social group is 
the controlling factor with the 
New Testament view in which the 
individual comes to the forefront. 

Examine the contribution Jesus 
made to this New Testament em- 
phasis. What about his own re- 
ligious experience? How did he 
enlarge and deepen the Old Testa- 
ment concept of the family? How 
did his projection of personal des- 
tinies into the future world ac- 
centuate the importance of the 
individual? Note that central to 
Jesus’ teaching was his faith in 
God’s care for persons, and note 
how this led to an accent on the 
significance of the individual. 

Emphasize that Jesus’ social 
message grew out of his deep con- 
cern for individuals. In what way 
are our social problems related to 
lack of concern for individuals? 

Trace the development of this 


(Concluded on page 43) 
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OCTOBER 2: 


Writing for Difficult Times 


The biblical material that we 
are to study in the lessons that 
follow belongs to a type of lit- 
erature that is produced only in 
periods of extreme difficulty. For 
this reason these writings have 
sometimes been called “tracts for 
bad times.” They are addressed 
to a nation that finds itself in a 
difficult, even desperate situation. 
The so-called realist, viewing the 
very evident facts in the case, 
sees no justification for hope what- 
soever. 

Such was the situation of the 
Jews who were striving to remain 
loyal to their faith when the Book 
of Daniel was written. Antiochus 
Epiphanes had set out to destroy 
Judaism because he saw it as 
the chief bulwark against the ad- 
vance of Greek culture, to the 
extension of which he was fanat- 
ically dedicated. All power, po- 
litical and military, was in his 
hands so that opposition to him 
seemed absolutely hopeless. 

There were only two possible 
courses of action open to the loyal 
Jews. They might yield to his de- 
mand of surrendering their faith 





Dr. EpMESTON is professor emeritus of 
Old Testament and Latin American 
missions, Scarritt College, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 
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ADULT BIBLE COURSE 





RHODA C. EDMESTON 


or remain loyal to it and be de- 
stroyed to a man, for such was the 
ruthlessness of Antiochus. Which- 
ever course they chose, Judaism 
would perish from the earth. 
When the Book of Revelation 
was written, the Christians were 
in almost exactly the same situa- 
tion. They were facing persecu- 
tion by an all-powerful Roman 
Empire. To yield to its demands 
would be the negation of the faith. 
To refuse would mean the an- 
nihilation of the Christian com- 
munity. In both cases the situa- 
tion was desperate and, from the 
human point of view, hopeless. 


THE MESSAGE 


Under such circumstances a 
person will do one of two things. 
Either he will yield to hopeless- 
ness and despair and thus surren- 
der the cause, or he must look 
deeper and find another basis for 
confidence and hope. This does 
not mean becoming nonrealistic 
but rather becoming a superreal- 
ist. He does not close his eyes to 
any of the factors involved or 
disregard their importance or 
minimize the gravity of the sit- 
uation. He sees all that, but he 
sees other factors equally real 
and important. Hence the term 
“superrealist.” 


@ UNIT I: DANIEL AND THE 
DEAD SEASCROLLS @ USE WITH ADULT BIBLE COURSE 








The classical biblical example 
of this is the story of Elisha found } 
in 2 Kings 6: 15-20. The confidence } 
of Elisha in contrast to the fear | 
of his servant was not due toa 
disregard of the enemy forces that | 
surrounded him but rather to his | 
vision of the spiritual forces that } 
were available to him and quite } 
sufficient to obtain a victory over } 
the others. Since these were 
equally real, Elisha may well be | 
called the more realistic of the | 
two. 
Such is the position of the | 
writers of apocalyptic literature | 
The hope they express as they ad- J 
dress themselves to a seemingly f 
desperate situation is based o f 
their certainty of what lies be f 
yond the situation—on nothing f 
less than the reality and the faith- 
fulness of God himself. 

Theirs is no superficial opti f 
mism. There is no minimizing the 
gravity of the situation and n0 
glib suggestion of an easy solu- 
tion of the problem. In fact, at this 
point they are pessimistic. They 
see immediate defeat but ultimate 
victory. It is faith declaring vit 
tory in the face of defeat. 

This would be sheer bravado 
if it were not for the basis ™ 
which it rests, faith in God him 
self. It is the declaration that bat 
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tles may be lost but not the war, 
because the Commander himself 
is invincible and will gain the vic- 
tory. In the words of a modern 


poet 


The waves may be defeated, 
But the tide is sure to win! 1 


The psalmist expresses it thus: 


Therefore we will not fear though 
the earth should change, 
though the mountains shake in 
the heart of the sea; 
though its waters roar and foam, 
though the mountains tremble 
with its tumult. 


The Lorp of hosts is with us; 
the God of Jacob is our refuge. 


Such is the message of hope of 
the apocalyptic writer. It is an 
astounding picture of contrast in 
clear-cut black and white, ulti- 
mate optimism set over against 
contemporary pessimism. It is a 
faith that refuses to die in the 
fires of persecution. For this rea- 
son a writing in Spanish on the 
Book of Revelation is entitled The 
Phoenix of Christianity. 


THE PuRPOSE 


The purpose of the writers of 
apocalyptic material was twofold. 
In the first place, the aim was to 
inspire the readers with new hope 
in the face of apparently insuper- 
able odds. It was, as we have seen, 
a renewal of hope based on a re- 
vival of faith in the God on whom 
they could rely. Thus it meant the 
strengthening of the inner spirit- 
ual life as well as a changed atti- 
tude and an improvement in mo- 
rale, 

The second purpose of the writ- 
ings was to encourage readers to 
remain faithful no matter how 
severe their trials might become. 
People overcome by hopelessness 
will almost inevitably surrender, 
but they can face up to almost 
anything if they are assured of 
victory in the end. It is in this 
sense that faith is necessary for 
victorious living. In the words of 
the Johannine writer: “This is 
Dag asiner unknown; quoted from Altars 


Sky, edited by Dorothy Wells Pease; 
Abingdon Press, 1942; page 47. 








the victory that overcomes the 
world, our faith.” (1 John 5: 4b.) 

On a secular level the success 
of the revolutionary movement in 
Cuba is an example of a victory 
won as a result of faith and hope 
in the face of the seemingly im- 
possible. In the beginning hardly 
anyone thought the movement 
had the slightest chance against 
the established government. It is 
said that “only boys and girls 
from twelve to twenty-five be- 
lieved it could be done, and they 
went into action.” The triumph of 
this faith that had been main- 
tained over a period of years came 
December 31, 1958. 

This encouragement of the peo- 
ple to remain loyal in the face of 
persecution would seem to have 
been the major purpose of the 
writer of the Book of Daniel. He 
used two approaches in trying to 
achieve this purpose. 

First he recounted several hero 
stories (chapters 1 through 6). 
Stories of heroic personages are 
always inspiring and are capable 
of inciting readers to similar ac- 
tion. But there was still another 
element in these stories. In each 
case God intervened and brought 
the loyal hero through  tri- 
umphantly, and the Lord’s cause 
was vindicated. Thus it was 
clearly suggested that he would 
do the same for those who in the 
reader’s day were loyal to God in 
the face of persecution. 

The second method employed 
by the author was the veiled but 
understandable prediction of the 
speedy overthrow by God of the 
forces of evil that were oppress- 
ing the people. By means of vi- 
sions of personages living in the 
period in which the story was set, 
he put in their mouths as prophecy 
descriptions of events that had 
happened or were about to trans- 
pire in his own day. 

This is a literary device used 
elsewhere in the Bible, for ex- 
ample the blessings of Jacob 
(Genesis 49:1-27). 

A nineteenth-century English 
poem uses the same device. In it a 
Druid priest predicts for the bene- 
fit of the queen of the defeated 
Britons some of the future of 
Rome and of her own people as 


it had transpired by the time the 
poem was written. 


“Princess! if our agéd eyes 
Weep upon your matchless 
wrongs, 
Tis because resentment ties 
All the terrors of our tongues. 


“Rome shall perish: write that 
word 
In the blood that she has spilt; 
Perish, hopeless and abhorred, 
Deep in ruin as in guilt. 


“Regions Caesar never knew 
Thy posterity shall sway; 
Where his eagles never flew, 
None invincible as they.” 


“Ruffians! pitiless as proud, 
Heaven awards the vengeance 
due; 
Empire is on us bestowed, 
Shame and ruin wait for you!” 2 


Its MopeRN MESSAGE 


Since these writings came out 
of troublesome times and were 
directed to them, it is not sur- 
prising that interest in them has 
always revived in periods of great 
crisis. 

In a time of tension, when there 
is talk of the possibility of the 
destruction of civilization and of 
humanity itself, there is need for 
the assurance of the ultimate tri- 
umph of God’s purpose. One can 
then say with the psalmist, “There- 
fore we will not fear though the 
earth should change” by atomic 
explosion. 

Those who struggle against the 
forces of evil that seem so strong- 
ly entrenched and who seek to 
establish justice in the earth need 
the assurance of the ultimate tri- 
umph of their cause because it is 
rooted in the purposes of the 
eternal God. 


O mighty sea! thy message 
In clanging spray is cast, 
Within God’s plan of progress 
It matters not at last 
How wide the shores of evil, 
How strong the reefs of sin, 
The waves may be defeated, 
But the tide is sure to win! 8% 


2From Boadicea, by William Cowper. 
% Altara Under the Sky, loc. cit. 
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OCTOBER 9: 





Standing Firm in Faith 


The first lesson of this quarter 
forms an introduction to this 
series of studies based on the 
Book of Daniel. In that discussion 
we noted that the purpose of the 
writer of the Book of Daniel was 
to fortify his readers to remain 
loyal in spite of the persecution 
they were suffering. We noted al- 
so that the writer attempted to 
realize his purpose in two ways. 
He recounted hero stories; he 
presented veiled predictions of the 
downfall of the persecuting enemy 
and gave assurances of victory. 

The stories themselves served 
his purpose in two ways. The 
courage exemplified by the heroes 
would tend to generate the same 
in the hearts of his readers and 
to inspire them to follow the ex- 
ample of these men. The triumph 
of the heroes would serve as a 
source of hope and encourage- 
ment. 

Since periods of crisis keep re- 
curring, such stories continue to 
be pertinent. The scene and cir- 
cumstances may be different, but 
the experience and the character 
qualities it demands are the same. 

For the readers of the Book of 
Daniel the scene was not the court 
of Babylon or the test that of 
offering petitions only to Darius 
or the punishment a den of lions. 
The persecutor was Antiochus; 
the requirement was to give up 
the observance of their own law; 
and the alternative was death by 
the sword. But the heart of the 
experience was the same. 

For the same reason they are 
worthy of our study. In our les- 
son this week we consider two of 
them. Their value for us is not 
impaired by mistaken historical 
references or problematical mi- 
raculous deliverances. These are 
details of form. Their importance 
lies in the basic content. 


TIMELESS FEATURES OF CHAPTER 1 


1. Daniel was possessed of a 
firmly established principle that 
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demanded his loyalty and de- 
termined his course of action. His 
decision about food did not de- 
pend on his taste for different 
kinds, on the practices of his com- 
panions, or even upon what was 
being served to him officially. 

2. Daniel did not try to excuse 
himself from loyalty to principle 
because of circumstances. Think 
of the plausible excuses he might 
have found. He was not a free per- 
son. He was a captive in a foreign 
country under a foreign ruler. Be- 
sides he had been chosen as one 
of a designated group under spe- 
cific directions by the king, which 
included a prescribed diet. He was 
not free to choose his food. Surely 
in such a case God would not re- 
quire or even expect him to keep 
the dietary laws. But Daniel did 
not so reason. He determined to 
find a way to be loyal within the 
new circumstances. 

3. The requirement he faced 
was not the product of any ill will 
toward him or his group on the 
part of the king. On the contrary, 
he was one of a group chosen on 
the basis of superior qualifications 
to be the recipients of special fa- 
vor, the best of food, and instruc- 
tion in and induction into the 
culture of the land. The purpose 
was to prepare them to occupy 
places of importance. Anyone 
would be a fool to jeopardize such 
an opportunity by quibbling about 
a transgression of the law for 
which he certainly could not be 
held responsible under the cir- 
cumstances. 

4. It seems to have been an in- 
dividual decision on Daniel’s part 
in the first place, but in the sit- 
uation that developed his im- 
mediate companions were in- 
cluded. So because of the position 
he took, it became relatively easy 
for them to follow the dictates of 
their consciences too. 

5. He had faith in the validity 
of his principle and was willing 
to have it put to the test. 


6. Even so, there was risk in. 
volved in what Daniel did. The 
king or his executive might have 
resented and rejected any prop. 
osition originating within the cap. 
tive group. It might have been 
considered insolent or interpreted 
as rebellion, and it would have 
brought punishment upon Daniel 
and his group. 

7. The principle to which Daniel 
gave unswerving loyalty was a re- 
ligious one. The dietary law he 
wished to observe was a religious 
one, and his courage was undoubt- 
edly based on confidence in the 
God who had given the law. His 
action represents religion express- 
ing itself in the practical affairs 
of everyday living. Judaism was 
a religion that had something to 
say about every aspect of life, 
Such a religion is a real, not a 
nominal, factor in the life of its 
adherent and _ undergirds his 
standards of conduct. 

8. The experiment was success 
ful. Daniel and his companions 
came out in better physical con- 
dition than the others. This dem- 
onstrated the superiority of the 
dietary regime over the other. 

But these young men proved to 
be superior in other ways as well. 
(Verse 17.) The biblical account 
does not imply that this was due 
to the difference in diet. It is said 
to have been the gift of God. It 
may well have been related to 
their loyalty to principle. Integri- 
ty of character contributes to clar- 
ity of mind. Rationalization be- 
clouds the thinking. 


CONTEMPORARY SIGNIFICANCE 


It is not difficult to see the 
pertinence of these points for to 
day. The modern world has at 
cepted the idea of relativity of 
ethical standards in its philosophy, 
emphasized capacity to adapt one 
self in its education, and eulo 
gized tolerance in its culture. Our 
guides have been expediency 
social approval rather than 
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rectitude and the will of God. Our 
slogans have been: “Everyone is 
doing it”; “Don’t be intolerant”; 
“Don’t stick your neck out.” The 
result is the moral chaos in which 
we find ourselves. 

In such a time we need to renew 
our acquaintance with a Daniel 
who resolves that, regardless of 
what others may do, he himself 
will not betray his God. 

We sometimes talk as if the 
mores, or customs, of a community 
are binding upon the church; and 
all of us sometimes tend to put 
them above the laws of brother- 
hood. We may well look at these 
stories and sing again, “Dare to 
be a Daniel, dare to stand alone.” 
We need to emphasize again the 
glory in having the courage to be 
different when a principle is at 
stake and to teach that tolerance 
and social acceptance cease to be 
virtues when they require the be- 
trayal of a principle. A Christian’s 
religion should determine his 
standards for daily living. 

As for Daniel, such a line of 
conduct involved risk and possi- 
bly loss and even persecution. But 
the example of all the heroes of 
the ages from Daniel to our day, 
including Him who “set his face 
to go to Jerusalem,” calls us to 
walk this way. 


DANIEL AND Darius’ DECREE 


The general theme of this story 
(chapter 6) is essentially the same 
as that of the preceding one— 
Daniel’s faithful fulfillment of 
duty regardless of opposing cir- 
cumstances. Some points here are 
heightened in intensity. 

In the first place, Daniel’s diffi- 
culty here was not the result of 
the normal working out of well- 
intentioned procedures, as in the 
other. Here it was a deliberate at- 
tack upon him on the part of 
jealous fellow officials. 

As is often the case, the jealousy 
was caused by his superior con- 
duct. They were out to “get him.” 
Since they could not accuse him 
of failure in the performance of 
his duty, they concocted a case 
against him on the basis of his 
teligion. Persecution may come 
from either of these sources. 

It is perhaps more subtle and 











Impressionistic Writing 


We know of some one hundred apocalypses written between 500 
B.c. and A.D. 200. They are tracts for hard times, messages of en- 
couragement in times of difficulty, so worded that authorities could 
not hold them as evidence of disloyalty upon the part of the writer. 
They were written to make an impression, to develop a feeling 
upon the part of the reader who would understand what they were 
about and what attitude they were encouraging. 

We have impressionistic techniques today. One is the oratorio. 
The words of an oratorio seem repetitious, almost foolish, if read 
apart from the music. The music gives the atmosphere, the feeling. 
One cannot hear The Messiah without feeling that Christ is con- 


quering. 


The color organ with which colors are thrown on a screen as 
music is played makes a corresponding impression through the ear 
and the eye. As heavy music is played dark reds and blues show 
up on the screen. As light music is played pastel colors appear. 

Cubistic sculpture and painting and other forms of art do not 
attempt to duplicate actuality but to interpret it, to create a feeling, 


an attitude. 


The apocalypse, by painting great word pictures, develops a 
feeling among its readers or those who hear it read. 

—From A Survey of the Old Testament, by W. W. Sloan; Abing- 
don Press, 1957, page 309. Used by permission. 





difficult to deal with when it comes 
in the guise of a friendly gesture. 
“After all,” it is said, “one must 
not be discourteous and rebuff a 
friendly advance that inadvertent- 
ly runs counter to one’s ideas.” 

In the second place, this testing 
point was even more strictly a re- 
ligious issue than the other. It 
touched the very core of Israel’s 
religion of monotheism. 

Then, too, the penalty to be 
paid for his loyalty was definitely 
stated in this case. In the other, 
it was only the possibility of ad- 
verse developments that he faced. 
Here he knew what it would be. 

In true apocalyptic fashion the 
odds are all against Daniel. It is 
the decree of an absolute mon- 
arch. There is no hope that he will 
revoke it. Daniel probably knew 
that his enemies would see to it 
that he did not. Yet he went stead- 
fastly on his way, doing nothing 
more or less than before. 

The king’s reluctance to inflict 
the punishment and the pressure 
brought to bear upon him are in- 
teresting. The plotters reminded 
him of laws that must not be 
broken. One recalls the words to 
Pilate: “If you release this man, 
you are not Caesar’s friend.” Re- 
cently a great university betrayed 
principles for which it was ex- 


pected to stand. The officials de- 
fended themselves by saying that 
in the interest of the law no other 
course was open to them. 

So the punishment descended 
on Daniel. In spite of the writer’s 
presentation of Daniel’s ultimate 
vindication, there is no suggestion 
that the consequences of his 
loyalty were averted. He was 
thrown to the lions, but their 
mouths were stopped. This is sig- 
nificant. God does not always pro- 
vide a way of escape from perse- 
cution resulting from acts of 
loyalty. He enables us to triumph 
in it. That was true in the case 
of his own Son, when the price 
was life itself. 3 

The declaration found in verses 
26-27 is probably an idealization 
from the point of view of fact. 
Darius probably never did pro- 
mote the worship of Israel’s god 
in Babylon. But the truth is that 
God’s kingdom is always ad- 
vanced by such acts of absolute 
loyalty as those of Daniel. What 
might it not mean in America to- 
day if churches were as com- 
pletely committed to expressing 
the spirit of the gospel, regardless 
of consequences to themselves, 
and if the same could be said of 
those of us who call ourselves 
Christian? 
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OCTOBER 16: 


Obsession of Power 


In the chapters (2 and 4) from 
the Book of Daniel selected for 
study in this lesson we find an- 
other approach on the part of the 
author to the theme and purpose 
of the book as a whole. The two 
may well be considered together 
because of the similarity of the 
narratives. Both have to do with 
Daniel’s interpretation of dreams. 
There are other similarities of 
form and content and purpose, as 
well as differences in detail that 
may be noticed later. 


PorInts oF SIMILARITY 


It may be well to mention here 
certain general points in connec- 
tion with these stories. 

In the first place, they should 
not be taken as historical docu- 
ments. For instance, there is no 
evidence that Nebuchadrezzar 
ever suffered such a period of 
insanity as that described in chap- 
ter 4 or that he ever issued such 
proclamations in regard to the 
supremacy of Yahweh, the god of 
the Jews, as those found in 2:47; 
4:2-3, 37. But such factual ac- 
curacy is not to be expected since 
what we have here is not history 
but “a story used as the vehicle 
for a message.” (The Interpreter’s 
Bible, Volume 6, page 406.) 

Nor is there narrative sequence 
maintained in these chapters. For 
example, since Daniel was made 
“chief prefect over all the wise 
men of Babylon” according to 2: 
48, one would have expected him 
to be with them when they were 
called in (4:6-7). But he does not 
appear on the scene until their 
efforts have failed (4:8). 

In the third place, both narra- 
tives reflect an attitude toward 
dreams which was current at the 
time and which is taken for 
granted in all the Old Testament 
writings but which is quite dif- 
ferent from the modern psycho- 
logical explanation of them. 

They also presuppose the abso- 
lute power of kings which may 
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be quite arbitrarily exercised. 
This is particularly true in the 
narrative of chapter 2. There 
seems to be no question of the 
king’s power and even his right 
to make unreasonable demands 
upon the magicians and to inflict 
drastic punishment. 

More important, however, than 
all this, is the relation of the nar- 
ratives in these two chapters to 
the purpose of the book in gen- 
eral. In the introductory lesson 
of the unit, it was noted that this 
purpose was twofold: to give its 
readers hope in regard to the final 
outcome of the struggle in which 
they were engaged and to en- 
courage them to continue faithful 
to the end. How would these nar- 
ratives serve that purpose? 


PoInts OF EMPHASIS 


1. In both narratives Yahweh, 
the God of Israel, is shown to be 
superior to all others. In both, the 
king himself is made to declare 
this. Daniel, as his representative, 
wins out over all comers in this 
matter of interpretation of dreams, 
which is the field in which they 
are supposed to excel. From the 
narratives it appears, however, 
that they have access to only very 
limited resources in comparison to 
those of Daniel. His God enables 
him to do what seems impossible 
to them. 

Now it is precisely their loyalty 
to this God which is at stake in 
the case of the readers of the 
Book of Daniel. So the writer 
would assure them that theirs is 
a great cause—loyalty to a great 
God, indeed the greatest of all 
gods. This is a challenge to their 
fidelity and an assurance of final 
victory. 


2. This God of theirs is in con- 
trol of history, all history. He 
holds the destiny of all nations in 
his hand. According to his word 
they stand or fall (4:25). They 
might seem to be as firmly estab- 





lished as the empire of the great 
Nebuchadrezzar as symbolized in 
the tree of his dream; but if the 
God of heaven pronounced 
against them either as dynasties 
or individual ruler, their doom 
was sealed. Spread himself as he 
wished, Antiochus in all his fury 
could no more stand against that 
word than could Nebuchadrezzar. 
Here was a word that would 
enable them to view the arch- 
persecutor in a new perspective 
and which reduced him to a puny 
force indeed. This concept of 
Yahweh as the god who moves in 
the history of all peoples probably 
took its rise with Amos (9:7) and 
came to clear expression in Isaiah 
10: 5-19. As presented here it is 
pertinent to the purpose of the 
writer of the Book of Daniel. 


3. The judgments of this God 
of heaven, the ruler of history, 
were not capricious. They had a 
moral basis. The narrative of chap- 
ter 2 clearly depicts the deteriora- 
tion of the dynasty from the head 
of pure gold to the feet of mixed 
clay and iron. The rock that de- 
stroyed it struck the feet of clay. 
It fell because the clay crumbled. 

In the case of Nebuchadrezzar, 
also, it is clear that calamity 
struck because of his sins, for. he 
is admonished to “break off your 
sins by practicing righteousness, 
and your iniquities by showing 
mercy” (4:27). It is implied that 
pride was one of the major sins 
of his soul, if not the basic one. 
He had to learn that “the Most 
High rules the kingdom of men, 
and gives it to whom he will.” 
The purpose of his punishment 
was to teach him this, and it wat 
to last until the lesson had been 
learned. He had been arrogating 
all power and authority to himself, 
acting as if he were god. 

It is interesting that according 
to this writer Nebuchadrezzat 
was to be punished by being com 
demned to insanity. There does 
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seem to be a definite connection 
between such an obsession with 
power and madness that leads to 
its own destruction. It is said that 
“whom the gods destroy they first 
make mad”; more often than not 
the madness is induced by an ob- 
session with power. Contemporary 
history has provided striking ex- 
amples of the truth of such a 
statement. So it is clearly sug- 
gested here that humility is 
sanity, and pride is madness that 
destroys itself. 

The readers of the Book of 
Daniel would have little difficulty 
in applying all this to Antiochus, 
who was certainly acting like a 
madman and obsessed with power. 
The title he applied to himself, 
“Epiphanes,” meant “god mani- 
fest.” 

In his fury against the Jewish 
religion Antiochus had caused the 
image of Zeus to be set up in the 
Temple and had a pig offered as 
sacrifice on the sacred altar. Mad- 
ness could go no further in goad- 
ing the Jews to rebellion. The 
author of the Book of Daniel “was 
suggesting that God would stand 
only so much from power-mad 
rulers, and it was a subtle way 
of warning Antiochus.” (The In- 
terpreter’s Bible, Volume 6, page 
406.) Thus the persecuted could 
be assured of the certainty of his 
downfall. 


4, But there is another point 
of encouragement in chapter 2. 
Here the writer is again using the 
literary device of recounting his- 
tory in the form of prophecy put 
in the mouth of.a character who 
is presumed to have lived in an 
earlier period. 

Although it is not possible to 
identify with certainty the king- 
doms symbolized by the bronze 
and the silver and the iron of the 
image, there is little doubt that 
feet partly of iron and partly of 
clay refer to the division and 
deterioration in the kingdom 
which followed the death of 
Alexander the Great. Since much 
of this had already taken place 
when the book was written, the 
implication would be that the pre- 
dicted destruction was about to 
take place. 


5. Even more important than 
this is the idea conveyed in the 
symbolism of the instrument by 
which the image was to be de- 
stroyed. It was a stone “cut out 
by no human hand.” In other 
words, the destruction of this evil 
power was not to be achieved by 
human means. It was to be the 
work of God. 

The meaning is clear. The king- 
dom of Antiochus was not to be 
replaced by another earthly one 
but by the messianic kingdom it- 
self, for it was believed that it 
would be established by God him- 
self or by his representative, the 
Messiah. This idea is sustained by 
the positive teaching in verse 35. 
The stone would not only destroy 
the existing kingdom but would 
establish itself as “a great moun- 
tain” that would “fill the whole 
earth.” 

This indeed was good news to 
the persecuted people. Not only 
was the time of their tribulation 
to end within the very near future, 
but it was to end with the usher- 
ing in of the messianic kingdom. 
It was the hope their people had 
cherished during the centuries 


from before the fall of Jerusalem 
through the weary years of the 
Exile and the disillusioning expe- 
riences of the period after their 
return and which must have 
flickered but never entirely gone 
out during the desperate struggle 
against Antiochus. Now it was 
about to be realized, the apoca- 
lyptist assured them in symbolic 
language. 

With this assurance in their 
hearts they could remain faithful 
and continue the struggle to an 
end so glorious and so close at 


hand. 


6. There is one more point, less 
spectacular perhaps, but which 
should not be overlooked. Once 
more there is the figure of a 
Daniel who dared. It was not easy 
to announce the doom to the king 
himself. Little wonder that he 
“was dismayed for a long time, 
and his thoughts alarmed him.” 
This is the king who could com- 
mand that folks “be torn limb 
from limb, and your houses laid in 
ruins” (2:5). Here again is Daniel 
the heroic, a challenge to all who 
might tend to waver. 





Events Leading Up to 


Date, B.c. 

722 Fall of Northern Kingdom, 
Israel, to the Assyrians 

621 Finding the Law Book—re- 
forms under Josiah 

612 Fall of Nineveh (Assyria) 

605 Battle of Carchemish 
(Nebuchadrezzar of Babylon 
defeats Pharaoh-Necho of 
Egypt) 

586 Fall of Jerusalem—Babylonian 
captivity 

538 Fall of Babylon to Cyrus of 
Persia, chosen king of the 
Medes 

536 The first Jews return to Jeru- 
salem 

529 Death of Cyrus, followed by 
confusion 

521-485 Darius I ruler of Persia 
520 Building the Temple resumed 


516 Dedication of the Second 
Temple 

444f. Jerusalem festored under 
Nehemiah 


361 Egypt throws off Persian yoke 
2358-338 Reign of Artaxerxes III 
(oppression, bloodshed, and 
treachery) 
343 Egypt fully resubjugated 


the Book of Daniel 


334 Alexander the Great seizes 
western Asia Minor 

333 Alexander defeats the Persians 

332 Alexander conquers Palestine 
and Egypt 

331 Alexander takes all of Persia 

323 Death of Alexander 

321 “The Successors” seize the 
kingdom and divide it 


Lysimachus—Thrace and part 
of Asia Minor — 

Cassander—Macedon and 
Greece 


Seleucus—Syria and east 
Ptolemy—Egypt and south- 
ern Syria, including Pales- 
tine 
323-297 Jerusalem changes hands seven 
times 
264-248 No exact account possible— 
Jerusalem constantly changing 
from Seleucids to Ptolemies and 
back 
198-143 Palestine definitely under the 
Seleucids 
176-164 Reign of Antiochus IV Epiph- 
anes (Hellenism forced upon 
the Jews) 
143-63 Independence—Maccabean 
Kingdom 












OCTOBER 23: 


Upon reading the narrative 
presented in chapter 3 of the 
Book of Daniel, we note again the 
writer’s lack of concern with his- 
torical sequence and continuity. 
For example, since Daniel had 
been made “ruler over the whole 
province of Babylon, and chief 
prefect over all the wise men of 
Babylon” (2:48), one would ex- 
pect him to be among those sum- 
moned by the king, according to 
3:2. But he does not figure in 
the story at all. He could not have 
been present without having been 
involved in what occurred. 

These narratives do not con- 
stitute a consecutive account of 
a succession of events. They are a 
collection of stories presented and 
adapted to highlight certain 
truths. In this one the group of 
three officials is the center of in- 
terest. From a literary point of 
view the figure of Daniel and his 
inevitable participation in the ac- 
tivity would have been a detrac- 
tion. It would have diverted the 
attention from the central figures, 
scattered the interest of the 
reader, and weakened the point to 
be made. The author is a master 
craftsman in the art of writing. 

While the narratives are not in- 
tended as accounts of consecutive 
events, the repetition of similar 
incidents may well suggest that 
one victory does not mean a per- 
manent and complete conquest. 
The recognition of the superiority 
of these three men and Daniel, 
stated in 1:19-20, and their pro- 
motion, cited in 2:48-49, might 
seem to indicate that their posi- 
tions were firmly established and 
that they could rest secure. But 
it was not so. Other tests were 
to be met. 

Here is expressed a more gen- 
eral truth. Moral victories do not 
lead to vast plateaus of ethical 
living which warrant compla- 
cency. Eternal vigilance is always 
necessary if we are to remain on 
the plateau even, not to mention 
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the climb to new heights. Perhaps 
this was the great mistake of the 
temperance forces in the years 
after prohibition was achieved. As 
a result, it was lost. 

At present we feel assured that 
the democratic way of life is firmly 
established in these United States. 
Yet sinister forces are at work 
with the avowed intention of de- 
stroying it. Of these we are un- 
aware, or we tend to regard them 
as insignificant. 

For example, the Ku Klux 
Klan has said it is out to secure 
ten million new members, and a 
nazi organization boasts that by 
1970 it will be strong enough to 
take over the government of the 
country. For the realization of 
this purpose it is, among other 
things, flooding our schools with 
its propaganda, as was done in 
Germany; and it is proving con- 
vincing to some of our youth, per- 
haps more than we think. Moral 
victories are never permanently 
won. 

Chapter 3 is another of the hero 
stories of the Book of Daniel, an 
example of loyalty to one’s faith 
in the face of almost certain dire 
consequences. The Interpreter’s 
Bible uses the title, “The Three 
Confessors in the Fiery Furnace.” 
As such, it would be an example 
to the persecuted faithful under 
Antiochus. The ultimate deliver- 
ance of the three would encourage 
them to hope for a similar out- 
come in their own experience. 


DETAILS OF THE NARRATIVE 


Several points of interest may 
be noted here. 

1. The test of the faithfulness 
of these men came in the ordinary 
course of events. The setting up 
of such an image with the demand 
that it be worshiped was a com- 
mon procedure on the part of 
kings in that time. It was followed 
later by Rome in the matter of 
emperor worship. 

There is no indication here that 









the act was aimed at any particu- 
lar group. While their fellow of. 
ficials are said to have accused the 
three Jews “maliciously,” there 
is no suggestion that the king’s 
act was instigated by them to trap 
the Hebrew officials as was the 
case with Daniel (6:4-9). 


2. There is a difference also in 
the attitude of the king in each 
of these two cases. Darius made 
every effort to save Daniel (6:14), 
whereas Nebuchadrezzar, on 
hearing the accusation, became 
furious. Although he did grant 
them a hearing, yet in his fury he 
“ordered the furnace heated seven 
times more than it was wont to 
be heated.” 

The statement that “the expres- 
sion of his face was changed 
against [them]” may mean a 
change in his attitude toward 
them. They lost the favor they had 
enjoyed. This too is typical. His 
fury at their daring to oppose his 
authority immediately blots from 
his mind all the merit he had 
previously seen in them. If some- 
one differs from us on a certain 
issue, we are apt to denounce him 
immediately, forgetting entirely 
all his other good qualities. 


3. The fact that these men held 
official positions in the king's 
court is significant. Because of 
that they were among those sum- 
moned. Their presence at the 
ceremony of dedication was ob- 
ligatory. Therefore their act 
would be particularly conspicu- 
ous. A common man might have 
stayed away and his absence gone 
unnoticed; not so these officials. 

This is always true; an impor- 
tant position carries with it im 
creased responsibilities and means 
that actions of such persons it- 
volve more serious consequences. 
The cost of loyalty for them may 
be greater. 

Then, too, the temptations 1 
disloyalty would be more subtle. 
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They were enjoying the king’s 
favor, occupying positions of 
trust. Life was comfortable for 
them. After all, did they not owe 
this to the man before whom they 
were asked to bow? Wouldn’t 
they be fools to “stick out their 
necks,” lose all this, and be burned 
to death? It is the peculiar danger 
of the comfortable, particularly if 
the benefits are enjoyed under 
systems of entrenched wrong. It 
is a danger to churches and pas- 
tors supported by opponents of 
advances in social justice. 

It is more difficult under such 
circumstances to be loyal to prin- 
ciples and to fight for ideals. Said 
a Negro speaker recently in con- 
nection with the struggle of his 
people for greater justice, “and 
it just might be that even the 
Negroes in Chicago will get up 
from their plush chairs and fight 
for their rights.”1 Plush chairs 
are not conducive to heroic action. 


4, The reply of the three to 
Nebuchadrezzar is interesting at 
two points. The words “We have 
no need to answer you in this 
matter” may mean that as Jews 
their loyalty to one God is a 
matter of common knowledge and 
so needs no explanation. Or they 
may be an expression of a sense 
of dignity “growing out of a con- 
sciousness that as servants of God 
they are superior to any earthly 
potentate and so have need of 
neither his clemency nor his 
gifts,” 2 

Such is the dignity of men who 
humbly act on the principle that 
they must obey God rather than 
men, This is what enables a per- 
son to live as a free man while 
spending years in prison. 

More important is the statement 
of verse 17. These men were not 
taking their stand in the light of 
any fanatical illusion that their 
God would help them escape the 
fiery furnace if they did so. It 
was no God-won’t-let-it-happen- 
to-us attitude. They believed he 
could make a way of escape if 
he so willed, but they did not 
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+ * Thurgood Marshall. Quoted in Nashville 
ennessean, April 7, page 14, from a speech 


at Fisk University, April 6, 1960. 
pend Kennedy in The Interpreter’s 


Volume 6; Abingdon Press; page 400. 


claim to know what his will at 
this point would be. Their deci- 
sion did not depend on that. ' 

The basis of their decision is 
expressed in the ringing words of 
verse 18: “But if not, be it known 
to you, O king, that we will not 
serve your gods.” It is a loyalty 
comparable to the trust expressed 
in Job 13:15 and also in Habakkuk 
3:17-18: 


Though the fig tree do not blos- 
som, 
nor fruit be on the vines, 
the produce of the olive fail 
and the fields yield no food, 
the flock be cut off from the fold 
and there be no herd in the 
stalls, 
yet I will rejoice in the Lorp, 
I will joy in the God of my 
salvation. 


It is a trust and loyalty quite 
apart from material benefits re- 
ceived. 

“Our modern mood has been 
especially vulnerable to the suc- 
cess type of religion. . . . Their 
word is, ‘We will not bow down 
if our God saves us. But if he does 
not, we will try another god.’ For 
so many of us God becomes some- 
thing to serve us and to use. But 
for Daniel faith is committing one- 
self to a way regardless of where 
it takes one... . 

“'.. We have not been found 
by him [God] until we can say, 
‘Even if this does not make me 
comfortable still I will be loyal 
to God.’. . . Kirsopp Lake’s defini- 
tion of faith: ‘Faith is not belief 
in spite of evidence; it is life in 
scorn of consequences.’ ” 8 

It is interesting to note that 
God did not provide a way of 
escape from the fiery furnace. He 
delivered them in it. What the 
king saw, to his amazement as he 
looked into the furnace, was not 
charred bodies of three men but 
four walking loose and unharmed 
in it. This was triumph and ex- 
altation far beyond the comforta- 
ble security offered by betrayal 
of principles. 

The explanation of course was 
the fourth figure, which represents 
the sustaining power of the divine 
Presence. The king recognized it 


8 Ibid., page 894. 


as something more than human. 
It may be noted that this Presence 
arrived in the furnace. They acted 
in loyalty, not knowing what God 
would do. They risked their lives 
on their faith. Then they had the 
victory-bringing Presence. 

Such is the challenge to Chris- 
tians of faith in a God who may 
not always save us from a fiery 
furnace or heal us or make us 
prosperous, even as he did not 
save his Son from the cross, but 
who will make us “more than con- 
querors,” whatever are the con- 
sequences of loyalty. 


5. As has been noted, Nebu- 
chadrezzar probably never made 
such a sweeping decree as that of 
verse 29. What the writer is say- 
ing is that the God of the three 
Hebrews was vindicated in the 
eyes of the pagan ruler. It is the 
answer to his boastful question, 
“and who is the god that will de- 
liver you out of my hands” (3: 
15), once I get you into the fiery 
furnace? 

This is a notable motif in Old 
Testament writing: Jehovah is to 
be exalted among the nations. In 
Ezekiel the phrase “and they shall 
know that I am the Lord” is re- 
peated more than fifty times. 

The religion of Israel was a 
God-centered religion, one in 
which praise to him and to the 
honor of his name was importaht. 
This is evident throughout the 
Psalms. One is reminded of it in 
the answer to the question of the 
old catechism, “What is the chief 
end of man?”—“To glorify God 
and serve him forever.”, All this 
contrasts with much modern re- 
ligion that seems to put man at 
the center of things with God serv- 
ing him. 

The proclamation of verse 29 
makes Judaism an officially recog- 
nized religion. This was not true 
under Antiochus. The writer may 
be holding out the hope that in 
the not-too-distant future such 
recognition may be given again. 
At least he is saying to his readers 
that they are serving a God whose 
cause is sure to be vindicated, a 
God who can and will get himself 
glory among the peoples of the 
earth and before Antiochus. 
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OCTOBER 30: 


In connection with the study of 
chapter 5 of the Book of Daniel 
we note, as we have in other les- 
sons, that what we have here is 
not the recording of history but 
religious teaching. There are his- 
torical inaccuracies in regard to 
the succession of kingdoms and 
rulers, and other events. (For a 
detailed statement of these see 
Williams in Adult Bible Course.) 

But these inaccuracies are not 
important for the purpose of the 
writer or our understanding of 
his message. What he did was to 
set up a historical framework 
within which to set forth the re- 
ligious truths he wished to pre- 
sent. This framework was based 
on current historical legends in 
circulation before this writing 
took shape and with which his 
readers were probably familiar, 
for example, the idea of a Median 
empire between the Babylonian 
and the Persian. From a literary 
point of view the book was well 
constructed for highlighting the 
points the writer wished to em- 
phasize. 

This narrative, like others 
studied, has as its background the 
prophetic concept of Israel’s God 
in control of history. (See treat- 
ment of this point in the discus- 
sion of the preceding lesson.) In 
it there are many points of in- 
terest. Some of the ideas are par- 
ticularly significant for the situa- 
tion and the readers to which 
the writer was addressing his 
message. Others are the expres- 
sion of psychological, moral, or 
religious principles that have 
meaning for the people of any 
world. 


THE SITUATION PorRTRAYED 


The description of the feast is 
quite in harmony with what is 
known of the practices of rulers 
of the time. That they “praised 
the gods of gold and silver” does 
not necessarily imply that it was 
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a religious feast. It would be cus- 
tomary to give some recognition to 
local deities even at a state ban- 
quet. The general impression 
given is that it was a scene of 
inordinate extravagance, exag- 
gerated frivolity, and superficial 
hilarity. It is not difficult to think 
of its counterpart at these points 
in modern American society. 

The opening phrase of verse 2 
may mean “when the wine began 
to taste,” that is, when they were 
under the influence of wine. The 
king’s command, then, to bring 
the vessels taken from the Temple 
in Jerusalem was a half-drunken 
man’s caprice. 

Be that as it may, the scene pic- 
tured and the attitudes implied 
are conducive at any time and 
among any people to exactly what 
is shown here, a complete disre- 
gard of the sacred and a desecra- 
tion of the holy. One is reminded 
here of the mockery we some- 
times make of the celebration of 
Christmas and even of Easter in 
our secular pleasure-loving so- 
ciety. It is not surprising perhaps 
that the children in a mission just 
over the border in Mexico, after 
seeing a number of Easter cards 
of a popular type, said that Easter 
was the celebration of rabbit day. 


PRECIPITATION OF A CRISIS 


This act of desecration precipi- 
tated the crisis and brought the 
judgment of God down upon the 
king. The first readers of the writ- 
ing would have little difficulty in 
seeing the resemblance of this 
act to the recent ones of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. 

In the case of Belshazzar and 
his feast the sudden intrusion of 
the solemnly mysterious changed 
the frivolity to fear, on the part 
of the king at least. As a result, 
he called upon _ supernatural 


powers for help. In his confusion 
and fear he felt the need of the 
spiritual. Representatives of this 





type of enlightenment entered— 
the astrologers, the Chaldeans, 
and the soothsayers. But in the 
mind of the Hebrew writer they 
were merely the agents of the 
pagan gods and so were impotent 
when confronted with a serious 
problem. 

Their failure reminds one of 
that of the Egyptian wise men and 
magicians in the case of Pharaoh's 
dream (Genesis 41:8) and of that 
of a similar group as recounted 
in Daniel 2. Their failure makes 
Daniel’s success stand out in 
marked contrast. 

Several suggestions are made as 
to why these men could not read 


the writing. One is that since it 


was a ghostly hand, it was in 
“some ghostly script no wise man 
had ever seen.” Another is that 
they could indeed read the char- 
acters and the words but could 
not make any sense out of them 
as a message to the king. The im- 
portant point is that these men 
failed, whereas Daniel later suc- 
ceeded. 


DANIEL AND His MESSAGE 


The question has been raised as 
to why, in view of his prominent 
position, Daniel was not there 
among the other “wise” men, why 
the king did not know of him un- 
til informed by the queen mother. 
These again are details that the 
author is not interested in clarify- 
ing because they are not relevant 
to his purpose. Daniel’s entrance 
only after the others have failed 
serves to dramatize his difference 
from, and superiority to, them. It 
is therefore probably a literary 
device of the author. 


1. Daniel, as presented here, 
was a truly prophetic figure. Like 
certain earlier men, he dared t0 
stand before a monarch and de 
clare his faults. We are reminded 
of Nathan saying to David, “You 
are the man” (2 Samuel 12:7). 
Daniel’s courage is even mote 
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noteworthy because he is before 
a king who does not recognize 
the God Daniel serves or the au- 
thority of a spokesman for that 
God. 

It seems as if one listens in vain 
today for such prophetic pro- 
nouncements on current issues 
from religious leaders. Are we too 
much dominated by a sort of 
paralyzing concept that “after all, 
no one can tell anyone else what 
he ought to do”? Is it not the duty 
of a religious leader to interpret 
for his people what he feels to be 
the will of God and the applica- 
tion of the gospel that he pro- 
claims? 

Daniel’s answer in verse 17 was 
probably not meant to be disre- 
spectful. It is a declaration that 
the service he is about to render 
is not to be given for reward. In 
fact, the revelations of the God 
he serves cannot be bought. One 
is reminded of the words of Peter 
to Simon in Acts 8:20. There may 
be a subtle suggestion too that, 
since he was accepting no reward, 
he was under no obligation to 
say or do what would please the 
king. A freedom that is very 
satisfying goes with unsubsidized 
service. 


2. Daniel’s condemnation of the 
king followed. The basic sin of 
which he accused the latter was 
that of pride. “You . . . have not 
humbled your heart.” He was 
punished for the sin of his father, 
but the son had failed to learn 
from the experience of his father. 
It was pride, in the sense of failure 
to recognize the Most High God 
as the source of all he had re- 
ceived. The recognition of such 
dependence is an effective cure 
for pride, as Paul indicates when 
he asks, “What have you that you 
did not receive?” (1 Corinthians 
4:7.) Pride had caused the overt 
act of sin the king had just com- 
mitted, that of desecrating some- 
thing holy. The attitude was basic 
to the act. Daniel analyzed the 
situation clearly and then pro- 
nounced the king’s doom in the in- 
terpretation of the handwriting 
on the wall. 

First of all, Daniel stated the 
Source of the message. The hand 





that wrote had come from the 
presence of the Most High God 
whom Belshazzar had ignored, 
the God of Daniel. It is interesting 
to note that, although Belshazzar 
did not include this God in his 
pantheon of deities, he was not 
exempt from the judgments of the 
Most High. 

Recently a speaker said that 
one could not appeal to persons 
who do not profess to be Chris- 
tian on the basis of gospel prin- 
ciples as one ought to be able 
to do with those who call them- 
selves Christian. This is true, and 
yet the demands of God are the 
same upon all. The disastrous re- 
sults of disregarding them will 
not be avoided by ignoring that 
claim. 


3. As to the exact meaning of 
the words written, there is no 
consensus of opinion; the gen- 
eral meaning, however, is clear. 
At this point of pride Belshazzar 
had “been weighed in the bal- 
ances and found wanting.” His 
doom was pronounced—the loss of 
his kingdom. This pride was a 
lifting up of himself against the 
Lord of heaven, defiance of him, 
which is certain to bring ruin 
upon the perpetrator of it. Such 
was Daniel’s pronouncement on 
Belshazzar. The statement that 
it happened that “very night” 
forms a dramatic climax for the 
narrative. 

Here the persecuted readers 
would find grounds for glad reas- 
surance. Antiochus was certainly 
“lifting himself up” against the 
same Lord of heaven. If it could 
not be tolerated in the case of 
Belshazzar, surely it would not 
be in the person of Antiochus. In 
the words addressed to the former 
they would hear the pronounce- 
ment of doom on the latter. Per- 
haps they were led to hope that 
doom would fall on Antiochus 
“that very night”—that is, in the 
very near future. 

But the message extends far be- 
yond those readers. If the sin of 
pride, of lifting oneself up against 
God, was serious for Belshazzar, 
it has been equally so through 
the ages. Perhaps the danger of 
it was never so great as it is for 





a generation enamored of its own 
scientific achievements and espe- 
cially in a rich and powerful na- 
tion. Can it be said of us “but 
the God in whose hand is your 
breath, and whose are all your 
ways, you have not honored”? 

As for the sin of desecration 
that Belshazzar committed, what 
is the desecration of Temple 
vessels in comparison to the dese- 
cration of human personality? 
What of the ruin of personality 
through the use of alcoholic 
beverages in which we participate 
or which we permit for financial 
gain or for sensuous satisfaction 
or for social approval? What of the 
indignities heaped upon human 
personalities through racial dis- 
crimination? Can we not see the 
handwriting on the wall for us, 
and does it not present a message 
of doom? 


4. “It is the suddenness of the 
ending, and the contrast between 
the feast and the disaster, that 
sharpen the drama. It was later 
than they thought.”! 

“ .. We are all committed to 
an evolutionary hypothesis which 
has assumed millions of years for 
the working out of human plans. 
We have believed that things 
would develop automatically and 
gradually. ... 

“Gradualism can become ‘a 
curse to the religious man. It 
justifies saying that nothing 
should be done that will cause 
controversy. It cautions against 
haste. All very good, unless it be- 
comes an excuse for taking the 
easy way always, and never fac- 
ing up to a moral issue. .. . It is 
well for Christians to learn that 
they do not have forever when 
it comes to cutting out the malig- 
nant attitudes of society. For 
those attitudes may even now be 
weakening the structure of our 
civilization and hastening the day 
of its fall.” 2 

This is one aspect of the apoc- 
alyptic emphasis of these nar- 
ratives which is still pertinent in 
our day. 


1 Gerald Kennedy in The Interpreter’s Bible, 


Volume 6; Abingdon Press, 1956; page 418. 
2 Ibid., pages 421-22. 
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OCTOBER 2: 


ADULT FELLOWSHIP SERIES @ UNIT 1: MAN AND THE CHURCH 
IN A CHANGING WORLD # USE WITH ADULT STUDENT 


Fer All of Life 


LEADER'S HELPS /“ HERMAN WILL, JR. 


INTRODUCTION 


One can hardly imagine a more 
timely and important subject than 
the one for this series of lessons. 
The rapidity of social change in 
our day is literally staggering. As 
individuals we have great dif- 
ficulty keeping up with the far- 
reaching developments in fields 
of science, technology, interna- 
tional affairs, human relations, 
economics, and the very structure 
of the society of which we are a 


But if Christians and the 
church are to be effective and 
relevant to the world in which 
they live, if they are to make a 
clear and faithful witness that 
has meaning for our day, they 
must certainly wrestle with the 
problems involved in this whole 
area. 

Perhaps the first thing we need 
to recognize is the situation in 
which we find ourselves. We need 
to be cognizant of the speed at 
which events are taking place. 
We need to appreciate the tre- 
mendous consequences that will 
come from some things that are 
currently happening. With a 
sense of humility we have to un- 
derstand our own limitations in 





Mr. Wu is a staff member, Board of 
Christian Social Concerns of The Meth- 
odist Church. 
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attempting to relate the church 
and our faith to a vast world 
society. 

At the same time we need to 
understand the importance of at- 
tempting to make Christanity a 
vital and essential part of daily 
individual and social life. With 
our limited resources and talents 
enhanced by the fact that we seek 
to do God’s will and can draw 
upon his strength, we must faith- 
fully attempt to work out the im- 
plications of our religious con- 
victions “for the living of these 
days.” 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The first step in preparing this 
lesson is a careful study of the 
excellent material by Rupert in 
the October Adult Student. Here 
you will catch the broad picture 
of the need for the entire unit of 
study. 

You will certainly want to 
secure a copy of The Social Creed 
of The Methodist Church as 
amended and readopted by the 
1960 General Conference which 
met in Denver, Colorado, last 
spring. See page 27 for other ma- 
terials and their sources. 

If you can, obtain a copy of 
Edwin Markham’s poem, “The 
Hindered Guest,” which Rupert 
describes. Your teaching of the 








session may be enriched if you 
can read selections from it instead 
of telling the story. 

Throughout the entire thirteen 
sessions of this unit of study, the 
Handbook for the Commission on 
Christian Social Concerns in the 
Local Church will be extremely 
valuable. It may be available from 
your pastor or the chairman of 
that commission, but copies may 
be ordered at 35 cents each from 
any Cokesbury Store. 

The article on page 4, “Chris- 
tianity: Grandstand or Knothole,’ 
is related to this study. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Pigeonholed religion 
II. Our Christian commitment 
and life 
III. Our faith and our practice 
IV. The church and daily life 
V. Religion in action 


To BEGIN 


In starting the first session of 
this unit of material, you may 
wish to use the same approach 
Rupert makes in Adult Student. 
You will note his illustration of 
the pigeonhole-type desk that 
his father used. 

Another way to begin is to point 
out the doubt that some persons 
have concerning the applicability 
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of the Christian faith to all of life. 
This is reflected in the attitude of 
many who say that the church 
and the ministry should “preach 
the gospel,” “stick to religion,” 
and “not meddle in politics.” 
There are many variations of 
this theme, and you may wish to 
suggest some. 

You may then wish to turn to 
the Old Testament and point out 
the way in which this attitude 
contradicts the attitude that per- 
vades the Bible. 

The Jews were not only a na- 
tion; they were also a religious 
community. They did not see any 
sharp distinctions between the 
laws of government and the 
laws of religion. Their religious 
laws did not have to do only with 
their beliefs or their relationship 
to the synagogue. Religious teach- 
ing and religious law dealt with 
all of life. 

This is an important and valid 
characteristic of the Judeo-Chris- 
tian tradition. It regards life as 
being whole, not divided and 
compartmentalized. It claims 
God’s sovereignty over every area 
of life. Christians believe that 
Jesus Christ came to redeem the 
whole man and the society of 
which he is a part. 

This characteristic of the Bible, 
especially the Old Testament, is 
frequently overlooked; and it may 
be well to point it out at the very 
beginning of this study. 


How TO PROCEED 


I. Pigeonholed religion 

Historical perspective’ in The 
Methodist Church is helpful in 
understanding the problem of 
compartmentalizing religion and 
separating it from life. 

When we look at the founder of 
our denomination, John Wesley, 
we find a man with a wide variety 
of interests who sought to make 
religion effective in many fields. 

Besides preaching the gospel 
Wesley prepared simple literature 
for newly literate persons, estab- 
lished institutions for meeting the 
needs of special groups, sought to 
Minister to the medical needs of 
People, and in various ways at- 
tempted to help people with their 
economic problems. 





During a later period in the his- 
tory of Methodism this early social 
concern was obscured, and many 
felt that the church and its mem- 
bers should concern themselves 
only with the more personal 
aspects of religion. However, this 
did not last long. Methodists 
became sufficiently concerned 
about slavery that it led to a 
split in the church. They later be- 
came greatly exercised over the 
toll of drunkenness and, on the 
American scene, became the out- 
standing advocates of temperance 
and abstinence. 

In area after area this social 
concern for the welfare of men 
in all their life relationships 
emerged until it was widely ap- 
parent that the task of the church 
was to redeem not only individ- 
uals but also the social order. 

By reviewing this historical ex- 
perience of Methodism, you may 
be able to make clear to the group 
why we now feel so firmly that 
the Christian faith is significant 
for all human experience. We 
cannot confine God’s love and 
his sovereignty to certain limited 
areas of our lives. 

Surely “the kingdoms of this 
world shall become the Kingdom 
of our God and of His Christ.” 


II. Our Christian commitment 


and life 


We Methodists frequently make 
use of the word “conversion.” 
There are probably many differ- 
ent understandings of the mean- 
ing of this word. But virtually all 
will agree that it means a drastic 
change in the life of a person. 

You may wish to discuss with 
your group just how this change 
takes place. At one time people 
thought of conversion as a single 
experience at a given moment 
which changed the entire direction 
of a person’s life. While this cer- 
tainly may happen in some in- 
stances, it is not in accord with 
the way in which persons usually 
function and develop. 

Perhaps today’s more frequent 
use of the word “commitment” 
may help us see what is involved. 
The acceptance of Jesus Christ 
as Lord and Savior.is only the be- 
ginning of the Christian life. Every 





individual who takes this step 
must then explore what this com- 
mitment to Christ means in all its 
ramifications. 

This is not an easy task. Every- 
one in your group will be well 
aware of the difficulty that Chris- 
tians, as well as others, face in 
applying the principles of their 
faith to the daily problems of fam- 
ily life. One must consider the 
discipline of children and the 
many difficulties that arise in liv- 
ing in close relationship with 
other persons. 

You may wish to point out that, 
having made an initial commit- 
ment to Christ, we then face the 
need to push on in our Christian 
experience, finding out what it 
means to be Christian in one area 
of life after another. 

This is not a simple matter. It 
means that we must wrestle with 
the application of our faith to 
labor and management relations 
in the particular situation in which 
we find ourselves. A factory work- 
er in a large firm will face one 
kind of problem in this respect. 
The owner of a small business 
will face a different set of factors 
with which he must cope. Each 
is equally obliged to acknowledge 
the lordship of Jesus Christ over 
his attitudes and relationships to 
other persons. 

The same application must be 
made to persons of different races, 
to the exercise of our political re- 
sponsibilities in local, state, and 
national elections, and in the type 
of use we make of our leisure 
time. One could continue the list 
and add many more areas of liv- 
ing with which individual Chris- 
tians must deal. 


III. Our faith and our practice 


We are all aware of the many 
inconsistencies between our pro- 
fession of religious faith and the 
way in which we live in our every- 
day lives. In this respect you may 
wish to point out that where we 
are aware of our shortcomings and 
are seeking to correct them, we 
are usually making progress 
toward a more Christian life. But 
in those areas where we are un- 
aware of our shortcomings, there 
is danger that we may go on our 
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way without the opportunity for 
growth. 

We need to be constantly aware 
of the fact that our own limited 
outlook and experience make it 
difficult for us to have the uni- 
versal outlook for which the 
Christian faith calls. We may have 
a limited viewpoint due to such 
factors as geography, social or ec- 
onomic background, religious af- 
filiation, and national citizenship. 

The geographical section of the 
country in which we were raised 
or in which we now live may lead 
us to have certain views that fall 
short of the Christian view that 
all men are children of God and 
that when they accept Jesus as 
Lord and Savior they become 
brothers in Christ. 

If we come from a farm back- 
ground, we may hold certain views 
about city life, about labor unions, 
or about businessmen. If we work 
in industry and belong to a union, 
we may reflect a certain viewpoint 
toward professional people, busi- 
nessmen, or farmers. Similar atti- 
tudes may be held by professional 
men or by businessmen toward 
other groups. 

In each case we need to recog- 
nize the partiality of our own out- 
look. We need to recognize the 
contribution other persons can 
make toward the life of our com- 
munity, nation, and world and al- 
so toward the church and the king- 
dom of God. 

Our Christian faith, you may 
want to note to your class, brings 
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us into a relationship with persons 
from centuries past who have ac- 
knowledged Christ as Lord and 
Savior; it links us with hundreds 
of millions of Christians of every 
race, nation, and class in our 
world. We need to grow in our 
feeling of identity and common 
purpose with members of the 
church in other parts of the world 
as well as with those in our own 
land. 


IV. The church and daily life 


At some point in this session 
you will want to read with the 
group a list of the areas of life 
which are covered by the Social 
Creed of The Methodist Church. 
This will reflect a sincere desire 
of our church that its members 
apply their faith diligently to 
many issues of daily life in fam- 
ily, community, nation, and world. 

It is important to make clear 
to your group what the Social 
Creed is. It originated some fifty 
years ago as an attempt of the 
church to formulate a Christian 
position on contemporary issues 
of importance and to serve as a 
guide to the members of the 
church in their consideration of 
personal and social responsibil- 
ity. 

The Social Creed was formu- 
lated and adopted by the General 
Conference of The Methodist 
Church and has been revised from 
time to time by that body. The 
latest changes were made by the 
1960 General Conference which 


met in Denver, Colorado, last 
spring. 

The Methodist Church is organ- 
ized on the basis of representative 
democracy. Each local charge has 
at least one lay member and one 
ministerial member of the annual 
conference to which it belongs. 
In turn each annual conference 
elects a certain number of laymen 
and the same number of ministers 
as its delegates to the General 
Conference which meets every 
four years. 

These delegates constitute the 
highest authoritative body of our 
denomination. At their quadren- 
nial meeting they formulate its 
goals and determine its policies 
and financial program for the next 
four years. 

In adopting statements on social 
questions, such as the Social 
Creed, the General Conference 
speaks officially for The Methodist 
Church as a great religious or- 
ganization. However, its declara- 
tions are not binding on individual 
Methodists. They are free to con- 
sider the matters involved and 
arrive at their own conclusions. 
Like the Congress and the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the of- 
ficial leadership of our denomina- 
tion is authorized to speak and 
act in a representative capacity, 
even though we know that indi- 
vidual constituents may not agree 
with the policies their elected rep- 
resentatives follow. 

Nonetheless, in view of the 
competence and the dedication of 
these elected representatives, 
every Methodist would be well 
advised to consider most carefully 
the pronouncements of the Gen- 
eral Conference. 


V. Religion in action 


Rupert makes very clear the 
concern with human need and 
daily life to which the Christian 
is called. This is not just sympathy 
in abstract form but actual per- 
sonal involvement in concrete ef- 
forts. 

As teacher, you may wish to 
point out that, although “justifi- 
cation by faith” is set forth in one 
of the articles of religion of The 
Methodist Church, Methodism be- 
lieves that “faith without works 
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is dead.” The test of sincere and 
meaningful faith is whether from 
it there flows a life of deep Chris- 
tian concern, service, and action. 

It may be helpful to clarify for 
the class the relation of the church 
to society. The church, that Paul 
describes so aptly as the body 
of Christ, is not just an eccles- 
iastical organization. It is com- 
posed of all those who call them- 
selves Christian. 

In order to be faithful to the 
teachings and commands of its 
Lord, a church (and its members) 
must seek to redeem, that is, to 
change to a Christian direction, 
the society in which it finds itself. 

Such efforts inevitably involve 
tension between the church and 
the world around it. If this fellow- 
ship of believers is to be faithful 
to its Lord, it must speak out 
against social injustice, indiffer- 
ence toward human suffering, and 
heartless exploitation of human 
beings. 

This will inevitably lead to crit- 
icism of the church, opposition to 
the church, and attacks upon the 
church. 

Once Christians understand the 
nature and role of the church in 
society, they will accept as in- 
evitable the constant sniping at 
the church which goes on in dem- 
ocratic societies and the at- 
tempted repression of the church 
under totalitarianism. 

Admittedly, to be part of a fel- 
lowship that finds itself at odds 
with the society around it is not 
always a pleasant experience. 
Since when have men joined the 
church and expected to find ease 
and comfort as a result? Perhaps 
they have done this in recent 
times, but if so, it is a travesty 
upon the true church whose 
members are called upon by their 
Lord to take up their cross and 
follow him. 

As leader you may wish to ob- 
tain material on some of the recent 
attacks that have been made upon 
the church. Send your written re- 
quest for this to the Division of 
Human Relations and Economic 
Affairs of the Board of Christian 
Social Concerns, Service Depart- 
ment, 100 Maryland Avenue, N.E., 
Washington 2, D.C. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


In dealing with this—or any 
other—unit, participation on the 
part of individuals in the group 
will be very helpful. Persons who 
feel that they are actually involved 
in the preparation and teaching 
process are themselves more ready 
to learn. 

You may want to assign one or 
two persons the responsibility for 
obtaining copies of The Social 
Creed and preparing a brief re- 
view of it for the group. Another 
person or committee may be giv- 
en the task of obtaining materials 
from the Division of Human Re- 
lations and Economic Affairs of 
our church which deal with recent 
attacks upon the churches and 
their leadership. 

It is important to give the group 
adequate opportunity for a 
thorough discussion of the role 
of the General Conference of The 
Methodist Church in speaking out 
on social questions. Attention will 
need to be given to the right of 
individuals to disagree if they 
wish. Members also have the re- 
sponsibility to seek conscientious- 
ly the facts pertaining to each issue 
and to apply to those facts the 
relevant Christian teachings. 

At the point where the group 
turns to a consideration of the 
role of the church in society, it 
may be of interest to ask each 
one at the beginning what his 
present concept of the role of 
the church is. Here you will wish 
to avoid any kind of debate that 
that might lead individuals to take 


an unyielding stand in behalf of a 
particular viewpoint. Rather, the 
effort should be to discover the 
present trend of thought in the 
group. 

Then, under the direction of 
the leader, the group can move to 
a consideration of the responsi- 
bility of the church to be in ten- 
sion with those forces in the so- 
ciety around it which conflict to 
some degree with the teachings 
of the Christian faith. 

Here are some questions you 
may want to use for group discus- 
sion at various points during the 
lesson: 

1. What is likely to be the fate 
of religion in our world if it is 
confined to matters considered 
“personal and spiritual” and is 
not related to the great issues of 
our time? 

2. Is there evidence that the 
influence of the church on society 
has diminished as a result of the 
failure of the church to relate 
itself effectively to social questions 
during the last several decades? 

3. What do you see as the rela- 
tionship between the Christian 
education program of your church 
and the idea of conversion as a 
process of Christian growth over 
a period of time? 

4, In what ways are self-ex- 
amination and self-criticism im- 
portant in the lives of individual 
Christians and in the life of the 
Christian church? 

5. As the life of the church has 
become institutionalized, due to 
its size and the great extent of its 
program, what dangers do you see 
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that the church may not live up 
to the precepts of its Master? 

6. Can you name some specific 
ways in which your local church 
is related to daily life in your 
community? 

7. Can you name specific in- 
stances in which Christians have 
made notable efforts to apply their 
religious faith to the problems of 
daily life that they meet in the 
realm of social and economic re- 
lationships? 

8. In what ways might the 
church seek to be relevant to the 
international issues of our day? 

9. In addition to preaching the 
gospel both at home and abroad, 
what programs of service and ac- 
tion has the church undertaken? 

10. Are there areas of social 
concern where the church needs 
to act but has not yet acted in 
an adequate way? 


In CLOSING 


You will find it useful to save 
the last few minutes of the ses- 
sion to summarize some of the 
main points of this lesson. In ad- 
dition to reviewing quickly the 
points in your teaching outline, 
you will want to highlight sig- 
nificant ones made by group 
members. It is also important to 
mention any consensus or agree- 
ment arrived at in the group. 

Since this is the first session 
of the unit, it would be well to 
refer to coming sessions. The next 
one will deal with the subject, 
‘Discrimination in the Right 
Places.” Here we should be aware 
that the word “discrimination” 
means the need to distinguish 
carefully the role of the church 
from the role of other construc- 
tive social institutions. Further- 
more, careful note needs to be 
taken of the differences between 
the ethical requirements of the 
Christian faith and the values im- 
plied by such expressions as “the 
American way of life.” 

You may wish to raise a ques- 
tion for the group to consider dur- 
ing the week. A good one might 
be, What are the differences be- 
tween the ethical demands of the 
Christian faith and our under- 
standing of what is called “the 
American way of life’? 
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Discrimination 
in the Right Places 


LEADER’S HELPS ow HERMAN WILL, JR. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


You will find it especially val- 
uable to obtain copies of the 
General Conference pronounce- 
ments on a wide range of social 
issues. These are printed in a 
pamphlet, Methodists Speak on 
Social Concerns, available from 
the Board of Christian Social Con- 
cerns through the Service Depart- 
ment, 100 Maryland Avenue, 
N.E., Washington 2, D.C. Single 
copies are available on request 
without charge, and quantities 
may be obtained at a reasonable 
cost if you wish to distribute them 
to your group. 

These pronouncements differ 
from the Social Creed in that, 
while the latter is primarily a pro- 
nouncement of principles and 
goals, the former goes beyond this 
and includes descriptive and crit- 
ical material dealing with current 
social questions. 

In dealing with the strength of 
the church in terms of its mem- 
bership as compared with its im- 
pact upon the society of our day, 
you can turn to the Yearbook of 
American Churches published by 
the National Council of Churches 
in New York City. Your pastor 
may have one in his library, or 
you may be able to obtain it from 
a public library near you. From 
it you can glean information on 
the membership and per capita 
giving of the major denominations 
in the United States. 

If you wish further information 
on the percentage of total national 
income that goes to churches and 
to other charitable causes, you 
may write to the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, New York. 








In dealing with the question of 
politics as an honorable and mean- 
ingful vocation, you will, no 
doubt, want to secure from your 
two United States senators and 
your congressmen, as well as from 
other leading political figures in 
your state or city, letters in which 
they express themselves on this 
question. You may also wish to 
ask them what percentage of the 
people in your community or state 
belong to or actively support a 
political party. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Discriminating between right 
and wrong 

II. Church membership 

Christian influence 

The Christian faith and the 

American way of life 

IV. Adult delinquency 

V. The church and the world 


and 


Il. 


To BEGIN 


As you start the lesson, you 
may want to help the group dis- 
criminate more clearly between 
various forms of a single problem, 
such as gambling. A large num- 
ber of forms of gambling can be 
listed, such as bingo, poker, horse- 
race betting, slot machines, gam- 
bling casinos, and speculation on 
the stock market. Ask the group 
what differences they see in these 
various forms. 

If someone suggests that specu- 
lating on the stock market is in a 
different category, be sure to ask 
them just how it is different. This 
will give you a chance to help the 
group see some of the difficulties 
involved in distinguishing between 
what is right and what is wrong 
in social situations as well as in 
personal problems. 
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How To PROCEED 


I. Discriminating between right 
and wrong 


In our complicated social order, 
it is not simple for Christians to 
be clear as to their choice of an 
ethical course of conduct. This, 
however, does not relieve us from 
the responsibility of wrestling with 
the many difficult problems in- 
volved. 

Obviously our decisions on 
these matters must be derived 
from the application of basic prin- 
ciples. In our rapidly changing 
world, it is no answer to suggest 
a list of dos and don’ts. In the 
words of a famous hymn, “new 
occasions teach new duties.” 

In at least three ways the 
church, as it seeks to bring indi- 
viduals along in the process of sal- 
vation, must have a broad-gauge 
program. It must teach funda- 
mental ethical principles that can 
be applied to a wide variety of 
social situations. These principles 
are derived from our major theo- 
logical beliefs. 

The church must seek to change 
and redeem the environment in 
which its members live, to the end 
that they and others will not be 
subjected to unusual temptations 
and pressures to violate Christian 
ethical principles. 

Finally, the church must seek 
to be a committed fellowship of 
persons who are sincerely en- 
deavoring to live the Christian life 
in all their relationships. 

In our day there has been a 
great loss of conviction of being 
a truly committed minority with 
definite standards for conduct and 
with obligations to God and to 
fellow men. Too often the church 
has become a huge, shapeless 
body, lacking in self-consciousness 
and commitment to the leadership 
of Christ. 

In his day Jesus made demands 
upon his disciples. In our day the 
church makes requests of its 
membership. One result of this 
is that too much of our religion 
assumes that the golden rule con- 
stitutes sufficient theology and 
ethics for the ordinary church 
member. 

Your group may be startled if 


you point out to them that Jesus 
was actually a threat to the estab- 
lished order of his day. He at- 
tacked many of the current social 
prejudices and practices. He crit- 
icized fearlessly the religious hier- 
archy for its careful observance 
of customs and its flagrant dis- 
regard of the spirit behind those 
customs. If Jesus had not been a 
threat to certain elements in the 
established society, he would not 
have been crucified. 

In our time Christians who take 
the gospel seriously and who seek 
to apply it to life with careful 
ethical concern also constitute a 
threat. They may bring judgment 
on those who possess power and 
who use it selfishly or irresponsi- 
bly. They may question why 
individuals or groups are the bene- 
ficiaries of special privileges that 
are being denied to other per- 
sons. 

Concerned Christians will call 
their fellows away from a life of 
ease and comfort to one of chal- 
lenge and danger. They may be 
led to attack the development of 
a soft religion interested in per- 
sonal peace of mind rather than 


in righteousness, justice, and 
world peace. 
Il. Church membership and 


Christian influence 


The latest figures on church 
membership, which will no doubt 
be confirmed by the coming cen- 
sus figures, reveal that approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the adult 
population in the United States 
are church members. In the early 
days of this republic perhaps 10 
per cent of the population be- 
longed to the church. 

This would seem to indicate that 
the church is now remarkably 
strong in comparison with an 
earlier period in American his- 
tory. Yet figures can be deceiving 
in this: respect. One must judge 
the degree of influence the church 
and its gospel have in the lives of 
men and women today as com- 
pared with the influence they 
exerted years ago. In our efforts 
at Christian education we face a 
whole host of mass media of com- 
munication and a vast number of 
social institutions which beat in 





upon our personal thought and 
our group life. 

Nor does the church speak and 
act with the authority it once pos- 
sessed. The claims of science, the 
inroads of secularism, and the 
church’s own failure to witness 
effectively to the world have led 
to a decline in the seriousness with 
which people take what the 
church says and what it attempts 
to do. 

Fortunately, there are some 
signs that this period may be 
changing and that the church may 
once again speak out with more 
clarity, conviction, and spiritual 
insight and receive from those 
outside the most careful attention 
and consideration. Do members of 
your group believe that the church 
is lacking in an effective influence 
on contemporary life? You may 
wish to have someone make a list 
on a blackboard of the reasons 
given either for or against this 
proposition. 

Recent revelations of “payola” 
to disc jockeys, fixed or rigged 
quiz shows on television, influence 
peddling by gifts to government 
officials from private businessmen, 
wholesale cheating in weights and 
measures, corruption among labor 
leaders, and connivance between 
labor and management officials in 
the arranging of “soft” contracts 
at the expense of union member- 
ship—all these are indications of 
a sad state of private and public 
integrity. 

These words from Amos (8: 
4-6) seem as timely as ever in the 
light of current scandals of our 
land: 7 


Hear this, you who trample upon 
the needy, 
and bring the poor of the land 
to an end, 
saying, “When will the new moon 
be over, 
that we may sell grain? 
And the sabbath, 
that we may offer wheat for 
sale, 
that we may make the ephah small 
and the shekel great, 
and deal deceitfully with false 
balances, 
that we may buy the poor for 
silver 
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sandals, 
and sell the refuse of the 
wheat?” 


III. The Christian faith and the 
American way of life 


There is a dangerous tendency 
among many persons, including 
Christians, to think of the Ameri- 
can way of life as representing the 
highest value to which individuals 
can give themselves. 

In the first place, there is no 
necessary connection between 
Christian beliefs and the way in 
which those human beings who 
call themselves American live in 
their relationships with their 
neighbors. 

The expression, “the American 
way of life,” is too vague and too 
secular to satisfy perceiving Chris- 
tians. If it refers to the way we 
live now, then it leaves much to 
be desired. 

We must be careful not to 
equate our Christian faith, the 
source of values that give strength 
and endurance to a society, with 
any particular society that always 
falls far short of the Christian 
goal. The Christian faith stands in 
judgment on every human society 
and consequently on “the Ameri- 
can way of life.” 

Christians seeking to relate 
their religious convictions to the 
society of which they are a part 
necessarily find themselves op- 
posed to social injustice, to denials 
of freedom, to the exploitation of 
persons, to callousness toward suf- 
fering. They are opposed to pre- 
occupation with material things, 
to the commercialization of sex, 
and to the development of ever 
more deadly weapons of mass de- 
struction. 

As more people become aware 
of the moral shortcomings of our 
society, we must make clear to 
them that religion is not an emer- 
gency measure to be invoked in 
order to restore morality and or- 
der. The Christian gospel is a 
radical and transforming faith 
that changes individuals, social 
institutions, and the goals of a 
society. 

We must avoid the use of re- 
ligion as a tool, as a peacetime 
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version of the “foxhole religion” 
so often referred to in wartime. 


IV. Adult delinquency 


Those who express grave con- 
cern with juvenile delinquency 
need to look closely at the many 
questionable practices of the 
adults whose society has spawned 
that juvenile delinquency. 

If citizens condone the fixing 
of traffic tickets or expect pref- 
erential treatment by the reduc- 
tion of taxes below what is prop- 
er, what right have they to expect 
to have an honest police depart- 
ment and public officials of un- 
questioned integrity? 

Why is it that so many Ameri- 
cans are surprised at the discovery 
of dishonesty in public office when 
there is at least as much in private 
life? 

Graft, corruption, and favor- 
itism in politics are not necessarily 
more prevalent than nepotism, 
bribery, fraud, and embezzlement 
in private business. 

Why is it that we condemn the 
acceptance of gifts by a public of- 
ficial as “influence peddling” but 
assume it is permissible for a 
purchasing agent in private busi- 
ness to receive a ham at Easter, a 
turkey at Thanksgiving, and more 
valuable and expensive gifts on 
other occasions? 

The answer to this problem does 
not lie simply in more thorough 
policing. If a society encourages 
greed and dishonesty, that so- 
ciety is ultimately doomed. If a 
society encourages the spirit of 
service and integrity, it is likely 
to endure. 

Political neglect and irresponsi- 
bility is another great area of 
adult delinquency in our day. 

Unfortunately, many persons 
have come to look upon politics 
as inevitably involved with cor- 
ruption in one form or another. 
They have forgotten that it is 
actually the art of government and 
that in many places in our world it 
is regarded as an honorable and 
respected vocation. 

In part this grows out of a lack 
of a sense of public service. As 
government assumes new roles in 
regulating human relationships, in 
curbing irresponsible use of large 








aggregations of power, and in pro- 
viding necessary social services, 
we need to make certain that it 
functions fairly, effectively, and 
democratically. 

The fact that only 50 per cent 
of those eligible to vote participate 
in quadrennial presidential elec- 
tions is serious in itself, but it is 
only a reflection of a general un- 
concern with organized political 
activity. Such activity is actually 
the very life blood of genuine de- 
mocracy. The civic obligation of 
responsible citizens only begins 
with voting. It continues with ef- 
forts to be informed and culmi- 
nates in regular participation in 
party activities and campaigns. 

The widespread lack of political 
responsibility among American 
adults is not conducive to the de- 
velopment of a sense of citizenship 
responsibility on the part of young 
people. 

Secularism is exerting tremen- 
dous influence over the lives of 
many persons. They do not have 
any clear convictions as to eternal 
or spiritual values. Too often they 
see and use man only as a tool for 
their own ends. Their main con- 
cern is in the seeking of personal 
pleasure, of financial profit, or of 
power. 

This, in turn, easily leads to the 
philosophy that the end justifies 
the means. This type of relativism 
is closely akin to that openly pro- 
fessed by the Communists. If one 
views man only as a tool, then it is 
permissible to destroy his reputa- 
tion, undermine his economic 
prosperity, and threaten his phys- 
ical existence with nuclear 
weapons, all in the pursuance of 
personal or national ends. 

Children grow in the society 
that adults create. They see their 
elders amass huge stockpiles of 
hydrogen bombs and ballistic mis- 
siles with which to destroy each 
other. They know that govern- 
ment scientists are _ secretly 
producing deadly chemical, bac- 
teriological, and radiological 
weapons, thus perverting the 
fruits of scientific research and 
knowledge and opening the door 
to new and more terrible means 
of mass destruction. 

In a world where adults threat- 
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Jesus was a threat to the established order of his day. 
He is shown cleansing the Temple. 


en each other with nuclear mis- 
siles and germ warfare, is it sur- 
prising that we have a sharp rise 
in juvenile delinquency? Indeed, 
it would be surprising if we did 
not. 

Adults need to scrutinize the 
relationship of Christian ethics to 
national survival. Can the values 
that we hold dear in a democratic 
society be protected by weapons 
that can destroy civil order, un- 
dermine civilization, and threaten 
the destruction of the human race? 
The weapons we now possess can- 
not defend us; they can only wipe 
out opposing nations and shower 
further radioactivity upon our 
own people. 


V. The church and the world 


The greatest danger to the 
church in today’s world is that 
its own members will fail to hold 
to those very principles that make 
it different. 

A large number of persons join- 
ing a church may not be a cause 
for congratulations. It may be a 
cause of grave concern, for many 
unite with the church without 
having a clear understanding of 
its nature or their own commit- 
ment. 


It is entirely possible that with 
the passing of time, the church 
may become more like the world 


rather than the world becoming 


more like the church. 

In an attempt to preserve per- 
sonal piety some urge the church 
to confine its efforts to “personal 
salvation.” They would abandon 
the attempt to raise society to new 
ethical standards. 

This reminds one of a popular 
song entitled “Love and Mar- 
riage,” in which one line reads: 
“You can’t have one without the 
other.” We must seek to redeem 
society for the very sake of the 
people who are bound up together 
in it. 

You may wish to raise with your 
group this question: What is the 
relation between Christian educa- 
tion and the redemption of indi- 
viduals and of society? 

Some Christians are so con- 
cerned about differences within 
the life of the church that they 
would avoid all issues and activi- 
ties which might result in serious 
controversy. Unity purchased at 
such a price means the loss of the 
true function of the church in 


society. 


new and higher levels? 







Ought not the church be in 


tension with the society around it 
in a continuing effort to lift that 


society and the persons in it to 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Some of the suggestions made 
in the section, “Preparing to 
Teach,” may be used in such a 
way as to involve members of the 
group. Certain persons may be 
asked to undertake the corre- 
spondence needed to obtain the 
desired material. It may be well to 
arrange to have this material 
available in easily understood 
form. A blackboard may be used, 
or the material may be mimeo- 
graphed for distribution. 

You may wish to ask your 
group to list ways in which an 
adult society contributes to juve- 
nile delinquency. You may pre- 
fer to do this by dividing into 
what are called “buzz groups.” In 
this case, clusters of four or five 
persons form small groups and 
share their thinking. Following 
this, each buzz group may be 
asked to report to the whole 
group on the points it listed. 


In CLOSING 


The value of any teaching ses- 
sion is greatly increased if a brief, 
but clear, summary is presented 
at the end. This summary should 
list the special points the teacher 
sought to make during the ses- 
sion and also the most significant 
contributions emerging from the 
group. You will want to be sure to 
stress the major purpose of the 
session. This is to help Christians 
become sensitive to moral issues 
and to exercise ethical discrimi- 
nation in their relationship to per- 
sons and institutions in their so- 
ciety. 

Before dismissing the group, it 
may be well to leave with them 
this question: Do we really know 
and understand what is happen- 
ing to our society, our world, and 
ourselves as one change rapidly 
follows another? Do we fear 
change in the world around us, 
or do we face life with confidence 
and courage as we seek to apply 
our Christian faith to personal 
and social situations? 
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OCTOBER 16: 


At Home in a Changing World 


LEADER'S HELPS A HERMAN WILL, JR. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is a session for which you 
will want to have on hand con- 
siderable factual material for the 
attention of the group. Some may 
be brought out in discussion by 
members of the group, but a good 
deal of important information can 
be secured in advance in printed 
form and presented through brief 
comments or reports by individ- 
uals or committees. 

Some of the materials which 
should receive your study and 
the consideration of the group are 
the following: If the Arms Race 
Ends, by Gray and Johnson, 15 
cents per copy; Population Prob- 
lems and Planned Parenthood 
single copy free, 2 to 100 copies 
5 cents each; The Social Creed of 
The Methodist Church, single 
copy free; The Methodist Church 
and Race, sample copy free. All 
are available from the Service De- 
partment, 100 Maryland Avenue, 
N.E., Washington 2, D.C. 

In addition, it would be valu- 
able to write to the Department 
of State, Washington 25, D.C., 
asking them to send sample ma- 
terials dealing with the newly 
independent nations and their 
needs, especially as they relate 
to the foreign policy of the United 
States. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The inevitablility and desira- 
bility of change 
II. Some important changes 
A. The space age 
B. Automation 
C. Military-industrial econo- 
my 
D. Population increase 
E. New nations 
III. Understanding, accepting, and 
influencing change 
The government and change 
A Christian attitude toward 
change 


<< 
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To BEGIN 


You will want to relate this les- 
son to the total unit, “Man and 
the Church in a Changing World.” 
Recall briefly the main points of 
the preceding lessons. 

In introducing this session you 
may wish to give the group a 
brief statement to enable them to 
understand better the sweeping 
changes that are rapidly altering 
our world. Again and again, we 
hear that we are living in a revo- 
lutionary age. What do we mean 
by “revolution”? 

Racial groups as well as eco- 
nomic sections of our society are 
moving actively and powerfully 
to seek greater justice, better liv- 
ing conditions, and social equal- 
ity. 

Long-established customs are 
threatened or crumble under the 
impact of this demand for greater 
freedom and justice. Those who 
have been the beneficiaries of the 
existing social order view these 
changes with alarm and fear for 
their own security. 

The growth of large corpora- 
tions and large labor unions fre- 
quently makes individuals feel al- 
most powerless before them. 

In the field of economics rapid 
changes are taking place. These 
are largely due to the industriali- 
zation of previously agricultural 
areas, the spread of automation 
to more and more industries and 
nations, steady advances in trans- 
portation and communication, and 
an increase in the amount of re- 
search and development of new 
products. 

In the field of science, there 
have been sensational discoveries 
regarding new energy resources, 
rocketry, space research, medical 
research, and public health. 

These suggestions will indicate 
what we mean when we talk 
about living in a revolutionary 
world. 


How To PROcEED 


I. The inevitability and desirabil- 
ity of change 


Change has often been de- 
scribed as the law of life. It is 
the very nature of this world that 
God has created. All living things 
either grow or decay; none is 
static. 

Change must be evaluated care- 
fully. We must not judge it solely 
by whether it disturbs our pat- 
terns of thinking, our habits of 
social behavior, our social or 
economic status, our comfort or 
conveniences. Nor, on the other 
hand, ought we to consider main- 
ly whether it benefits us in terms 
of national power or personal eco- 
nomic advantage. 

Our criterion for judging 
change should be the way in 
which it affects Christian values 
that we wish to preserve or 
strengthen. 

We need to remember that 
change is basically desirable. 
There would be no opportunity 
for human improvement or social 
progress if change were not pos- 
sible. The very essence of Chris- 
tianity is the redeeming, the 
changing, the transforming love 
of God as revealed in Jesus Christ. 
Our gospel emphasizes the pos- 
sibility of change for the better 
that lies within every human per- 
sonality. 


II. Some important changes 


You will want to make special 
note of some of the excellent il- 
lustrations used by Rupert in 
Adult Student. The extent of 
change made in some areas of life 
is emphasized by the fact that 80 
per cent of the items carried by 
the average radio and television 
parts store were not available or 
known twenty or thirty years ago. 

Perhaps you have had my ex- 
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perience and found that your jun- 
ior-high son has a knowledge of 
electronics that leaves you gasp- 
ing. The frontiers of human 
thinking and discovery advance 
steadily, and we must change our- 
selves if we would keep up with 
them. Here you may wish to ask 
members of the group what expe- 
riences they have had which em- 
phasize this point. 

A. The space age.—In a recent 
study entitled, 1970 Without Arms 
Control, prepared by a distin- 
guished group of scientists, gov- 
ernment leaders, and military 
men, a careful estimate was made 
of the future of space develop- 
ment. 

The approximate timetable sug- 
gested by this group was that in 
the year 1959 a rocket would be 
landed on the moon but that the 
instruments would be destroyed 
by the impact. This has already 
happened. 

The scientists expected that by 
1960 a rocket could be landed on 
the moon with the instruments in- 
tact. They anticipated that by the 
middle 1960’s there would be 
space platforms in orbit around 
the earth, manned by carefully 
trained spacemen. They went on 
to suggest that it ought to be pos- 
sible to land a rocket on the moon 
with one or two persons aboard 
by 1968 and a larger expedition 
by 1971. 

Whether or not this timetable 
proves to be exactly correct, it is 
indicative of the rate of progress 
in this new field of space research 
and travel. 

What effect will these develop- 
ments have on Christian theology? 
We tend to think of man as 
unique; but if there is the pos- 
sibility of life on other planets, 
may not some have produced in- 
telligent forms of life equivalent 
to man? Is it possible that God 
may be revealing himself to crea- 
tures who reside on other planets, 
probably in other solar systems? 
We may well need to enlarge our 
ideas of God as we realize more 
and more the greatness of the 
Creator of this vast universe. 

B. Automation.—The full im- 
pact of automation on industry 
has yet to be felt. As automati- 


cally controlled machinery re- 
places workers, productivity will 
increase, but widespread read- 
justments will be necessary. Many 
persons will need to change their 
place, if not type, of employment 
and perhaps move to other com- 
munities. They may need retrain- 
ing for new occupations if old ones 
become outdated by technological 
developments. 

What will be the respective 
social responsibilities of labor and 
management in such situations? 
Will they be able to resolve the 
problems connected with this de- 
velopment, or will the govern- 
ment have to step in to assist? 

What constructive use will peo- 
ple make of the leisure time that 
will become available as the 
working week is shortened? What 
is the future of agriculture in the 
light of the growing size and 
mechanization of farms? These 
are all problems growing out of 
the drastic changes in our econ- 
omy. 

C. Military-industrial economy. 
—The noted sociologist from 
Columbia University, C. Wright 
Mills, has described a “military- 
industrial elite” into whose hands 
has passed enormous power, due 
to the huge sums being spent on 
armaments. Arms spending, large- 
ly controlled and administered by 
this group, has an enormous im- 
pact upon our total economy. It 
has very specific effects on large 
segments of industry, on certain 
geographical sections, and on the 
attitudes of laboring people and 
labor unions toward disarma- 
ment. 

Many people believe that the 
economic readjustments required 
by disarmament would be so se- 
vere that a depression would re- 
sult. As a consequence, public 
opinion among sections of the 
population and in certain parts 
of the country is not strongly be- 
hind the efforts of the government 
to seek international disarma- 
ment agreements. What would be 
the actual effect on our national 
economy of a large-scale disarma- 
ment program? 

Here you will certainly want 
to bring to the discussion the 
resources in the pamphlet, If the 


Arms Race Ends, referred to 
earlier. A reprint from Nation’s 
Business entitled What Would 
Peace Do to You? is available for 
five cents per copy from the Serv- 
ice Department, 100 Maryland 
Avenue, N.E., Washington 2, D.C. 

D. Population increase—Much 
discussion has centered recently 
around the so-called “population 
explosion.” Beyond doubt the im- 
provement of health facilities in 
less developed areas is resulting 
in a sensational increase in popu- 
lation, especially in Asia and 
Latin America. Surprisingly large 
increases are occurring also in the 
United States and other more de- 
veloped countries. 

At present our world has 
around 2,800,000,000 people. Esti- 
mates are that by 1975 Com- 
munist China alone will have one 
billion inhabitants. It is predicted 
that at the current rate of increase 
the entire world by the year 2000 
will have a population in the 
neighborhood of seven billion. 
This has raised new questions 
about birth control and the social 
responsibility of parents in all 
parts of the world. 

The members of the white race, 
which dominated the world for 
centuries, are awakening to the 
fact that they are a minority. If 
present population trends con- 
tinue, they will become a smaller 
minority than they are at present. 
Out of every one thousand per- 
sons in our world, 697 are persons 
of color and only 303 are Cauca- 
sians. 

E. New nations—The decade 
from 1945 to 1955 can properly be 
termed the decade of independ- 
ence for Asia. During those ten 
years, some 700 million people, 
one fourth of all mankind, gained 
their independence. 

The decade from 1955 to 1965 
bids well to become known as the 
decade of independence for 
Africa. Only a few years ago 
there were only three truly inde- 
pendent countries in Africa: 
Ethiopia, Liberia, and the Union 
of South Africa. However, by the 
end of 1960 there will be some 
seventeen independent nations in 
Africa. 

Clearly this means the end of 
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the political and economic domi- 
nance over large areas of the 
world by the predominantly white 
Western nations. Correspondingly 
it means the end of colored peo- 
ple’s acceptance of an inferior 
status socially, economically, and 
politically. 

This change is already reflected 
in the great shift in voting in the 
United Nations General Assem- 
bly. More than thirty nations have 
joined the UN since its formation 
in 1945, an increase over the orig- 
inal members of more than 60 per 
cent. 

There are many problems con- 
nected with recent developments. 
Informed political scientists are 
gravely concerned about the lack 
of trained and experienced lead- 
ership in the newly independent 
areas. Nonetheless, it is clear that 
people elsewhere prefer to be 
badly governed by themselves 
than well governed by others from 
the outside. 

Many Westerners in Europe and 
the United States become gloomy 
at the prospect of a world with 
so many newly independent na- 
tions wrestling with grave eco- 
nomic, social, and political prob- 
lems. But to the people who live 
in the newly independent areas, 
this is not a day of pessimism or 
despair. It is a day filled with hope 
and the opportunity for a new fu- 
ture in which they can largely 
determine their own destiny. 


III. Understanding, accepting, and 
influencing change 


We have earlier referred to the 
inevitability of change. This is 
true not only of the material world 
but also of human society. Human 
relations are always dynamic, are 
always in a state of flux. 

One value in change involves 
the passing of that which was 
wrong or evil and the opportunity 
to create that which is right and 
good. This is not a simple matter, 
but the opportunity is there. Us- 
ually, change has in it some good 
and some evil. The changes that 
take place may be used wisely, 
misused, or may go _ unused, 
though they will still have marked 
effects. 

Christians have a clear respon- 
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sibility to study and seek to un- 
derstand the changes that are tak- 
ing place in the world. To the ex- 
tent that it is possible to do so, 
they must strive to direct the 
forces of change into constructive 
channels that lead to greater so- 
cial justice and human freedom. 
Alert and responsible Christian- 
ity requires that we constantly 
consider the demands that Chris- 
tian teaching places upon us in 
the new situations that are emerg- 
ing. 

We find one illustration of this 
in the widespread neutralism in 
the newly independent and less 
developed nations of our world. 
They desire to avoid alignment 
with either the Communist world 
or the West. The American people 
and their government sometimes 
become impatient and critical of 
policies followed by these coun- 
tries in their efforts to pursue this 
course. 

We need to understand the rea- 
sons behind the desire for neutral- 
ism. When the United States of 
America was young and compara- 
tively weak, it too sought to avoid 
involvement in the conflicts be- 
tween the older and more power- 
ful nations of the world. 

Recall if you will that French 
forces played an important role 
in the success of the thirteen col- 
onies in throwing off British rule. 
The colonies, after becoming the 
United States of America, made 
a treaty of alliance with France. 
Nevertheless, when the French 
became embroiled in a war with 
England, they were unable to se- 
cure the support and aid of the 
United States. 

You may wish to ask your 
group to imagine themselves in 
the place of the peoples in the 
newly independent nations and 
describe what a difference in per- 
spective this would make in their 
view of the world’s problems. 


IV. The government and change 


We see on every hand signifi- 
cant political changes, particular- 
ly a steady move toward the en- 
largement of government func- 
tions. Some persons are indifferent 
to this development, others are 
gravely concerned. 


There are reasons to believe 
that this trend is partially inevi- 
table. As our nation and the world 
have more people, living in an 
increasingly technological society, 
there are more social relation- 
ships and eventually more need 
for the regulation of those rela- 
tionships. 

However, this trend is not en- 
tirely inevitable. It results in part 
from the failure of individuals 
and groups to assume personal 
and group responsibility in deal- 
ing with the problems that con- 
front our society. 

One of the issues being dis- 
cussed in our nation today is the 
matter of medical care and hos- 
pitalization for elderly people. 
Various proposals have been ad- 
vanced, and it is even possible 
that Congress may have enacted 
some kind of legislation on this 
subject by the time you read these 
lines. 

Why is government moving in 
to deal with this problem? Be- 
cause private individuals and 
groups have not dealt with the sit- 
uation effectively. It is not my 
purpose to assign responsibility 
or to assess blame for this. In- 
stead, I wish to point out that 
prompt, sound, and adequate ac- 
tion to deal with this problem by 
nongovernmental groups is the 
surest way to eliminate both the 
possibility and the need for gov- 
ernment to step in. 

In particular, there has been a 
tendency for the federal govern- 
ment to play an ever larger role 
in our domestic affairs. Why is 
this so? Is it not that a failure, in 
some cases an inability, of local 
and state government units to as- 
sume responsibility or to deal ef- 
fectively with these problems has 
led to more and more federal gov- 
ernment action? 

Furthermore, the failure of 
large economic groups to settle 
their differences and solve mutual 
problems has given rise to the 
desire (or need) to regulate them 
in the public interest. Nationwide 
industrial conflicts are one ex- 
ample of this situation. The diffi- 
cult problems of automation are 
likely to become still another in- 
stance. 
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Would you agree that a sound 
attitude toward government in- 
volves two aspects: (1) a recogni- 
tion that in a democracy the gov- 
ernment can be the servant of the 
people for rendering services that 
are necessarily or preferably 
handled by government; (2) at 
the same time, wise democracy 
involves the exercise of the great- 
est individual and group respon- 
sibility possible, so that govern- 
ment at the various levels will not 
be asked to perform tasks that 
can properly be carried out by 
other means? 


V. A Christian attitude toward 
change 


Christians ought not be afraid 
of change. It is characteristic of 
the world God has created. 

Men of faith must certainly be 
able to live with change, to live 
triumphantly amid change. They 
ought to possess an inner security 
that can resist evil and yet enable 
them to adapt intelligently to a 
changing world. 

It is not easy to adopt Christian 
attitudes toward the changes in 
our world. At the disposal of 
Americans are the most highly de- 
veloped means of mass communi- 
cation on the globe. Through 
radio, television, mewspapers, 
magazines, motion pictures, and a 
host of other ways, advertising, 
ideas, facts, and opinions beat in 
upon our thinking. 

We have the opportunity to be 
the best informed people in the 
entire world, or the best misin- 
formed. Which it will be depends 
upon the degree of social respon- 
sibility of those who control the 
news media. It also depends upon 
the assumption of responsibility 


The “population explosion” is a real problem - 
facing the world. By the year 2000 it is pre- 
dicted that the world population will be seven 


billion. 


by individuals who study and 
evaluate critically the vast amount 
of material communicated to 
them. 

To what extent are the mass 
media of communication socially 
responsible or socially irrespon- 
sible in your community? Do you 
seek to pass critical judgment up- 
on the information that comes to 
you about our changing world? 
If so, to what extent and how? 

One change in our social rela- 
tionships proposed by the General 
Conference of The Methodist 
Church is the eventual abolition 
of the Central Jurisdiction. Many 
people regard this as a desirable 
goal to be achieved as soon as 
possible. Others view it hesitant- 
ly and reluctantly, seeking to 
postpone the day of its arrival. 

Here again we need to be 
guided by a Christian attitude 
toward change. 

When we consider this problem 
of church organization, we would 
do well to read the lines from 
The Rediscovery of John Wesley, 
by G. C. Cell, quoted by Rupert 





in Adult Student. This sentence 
is peculiarly apt: “We are always 
open to instruction; willing to be 
wiser every day than we were 
before and to change whatever we 
can change for the better.” 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


An effective way of involving 
members of the group in the 
learning process is to ask them to 
read resource materials and pre- 
pare brief summaries for pres- 
entation to the entire group. (See 
the suggestions on pages 32-33 and 
the list on page 27.) 

Others may study the descrip- 
tions of the great social changes 
sweeping our world that are in- 
cluded in the pronouncements of 
the 1960 General Conference. The 
suggestions for Christian attitudes 
toward change which are con- 
tained in these pronouncements 
ought to be lifted out. 

Excellent resource materials 
can be obtained from government 
sources. One or more members 
may write individually to the 
State Department; perhaps they 
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could write also to their senators 
and representative. (See the sug- 
gestion on page 32.) 

You may wish to assign cer- 
tain individuals the responsibility 
of writing to selected members of 
the United States Congress ask- 
ing them to answer some of the 
questions raised in this lesson. 

Another technique would be to 
ask two members of the group to 
do some role-playing. One may 
seek to act the part of a citizen of 
a wealthy, developed country like 
the United States in its relation- 
ships to a changing world and the 
threat of communism. The other 
might play the role of a citizen of 
an underdeveloped nation that is 
newly independent and which 
looks at the world from a vastly 
different point of view. The two 
could ask questions of each other 
and make comments that would 
sharpen up your study of the im- 
portant issues that our country 
confronts in today’s world. 


In CLOSING 


Members of your group may 
indicate that proposed Christian 
attitudes or solutions for some 
problems of our rapidly changing 
world are too idealistic or im- 


practical. 
This reminds me of a story 
about some ministers. The 


younger men were seeking to 
demonstrate to an older man the 
concern that Jesus felt for social 
problems and ways in which his 
life and teachings were relevant 
to those problems. The older min- 
ister, disagreeing with them, ar- 
gued that the Christian faith 
ought not to become involved in 
current issues. 

As the older man experienced 
difficulty in supporting his views, 
he gradually lost his temper. He 
finally burst out with the com- 
ment, “After all, you must re- 
member that Jesus died when he 
was still a young man. If he had 
lived to be as old as I am, he’d 
have changed his mind too.” 

Sometimes the solutions that 
seem most practical turn out to 
be unsuccessful. At the same time, 
solutions that seem far-reaching 
and idealistic may be the only 
effective way of dealing with 
these problems. 
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OCTOBER 23: 


Social Concern: 
Our Heritage 


(W orld Service Sunday *) 


LEADER'S HELPS he HERMAN WILL, JR. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In this session, special atten- 
tion is paid to the Social Creed 
of The Methodist Church, so you 
will want to be sure that copies 
are available for the members of 
your group. Another item of spe- 
cial value is the Handbook of the 
Commission on Christian Social 
Concerns available from Cokes- 
bury stores. See page 27 regard- 
ing these and other resources. 

The treatment of this session by 
Rupert in Adult Student is excel- 
lent and should be carefully 
studied. 

For more material on the extent 
of work of The Methodist Church 
in the field of hospitals and homes, 
it is suggested that you address 
an inquiry to the Board of Hos- 
pitals and Home, 740 Rush Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. The Division 
of Higher Education of the Board 
of Education, Box 871, Nashville, 
2, Tennessee, can supply addi- 
tional information on schools, col- 
leges, universities, and theological 
seminaries of The Methodist 
Church. 

For further information as to 
the extent of missionary activity 
at home and abroad, address an 
inquiry to the Board of Missions 
of The Methodist Church, 475 
Riverside Drive, New York 27, 
New York. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I, Methodism’s historic social 
concern 
II. The theological basis for so- 
cial concern 
I. The nature of the Christian 
Church 


IV. Christian witness, Christian 
community, and Christian 
service 


To Becin 


This lesson should be related 
to the rest of the unit. Note also 
important points in the preceding 
discussions. 

Then you may wish to point 
out that although some Methodists 
raise questions about the church’s 
great concern for social issues, 
there is ample precedent in the 
activities of John Wesley for such 
an interest. 

Wesley’s concern was mani- 
fested when he began institu- 
tions for the care of persons in 
particular need. He also created 
simple reading material for the 
newly literate and a dispensary to 
give medical care to poor persons. 
He had a plan to assist economical- 
ly by providing special loan funds, 
and he had a deep concern about 
the terrible prison conditions of 


his day. 


How To PRocEED 


I. Methodism’s historic 
concern 


From the very beginning Meth- 
odism in America has been great- 
ly interested in educational op- 
portunities for young people. The 
result has been a truly inspiring 
and significant program of educa- 
tional institutions under the au- 
spices of The Methodist Church. 

A report prepared at the end 
of the year 1958 indicated that 
there were 8 universities, 10 theo- 
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logical seminaries (now 12), 74 
senior colleges, 21 junior colleges, 
7 secondary schools, and 3 other 
specialized schools. 

These institutions serve a total 
of 127,000 regular students with 
more than 60,000 special students 
in other relationships. Faculty 
members totaling 9,680 are re- 
lated to this educational program. 
Current expenditures are approxi- 
mately $200,000,000 per year. 

In addition, there are hundreds 
of Methodist student centers on 
state and private college and uni- 
versity campuses throughout the 
nation. These in turn minister to 
literally hundreds of thousands of 
Methodist students in every state 
in the union. 

From the report for 1959, we 
learn that there are 75 Methodist 
hospitals with a total capacity of 
18,514 beds. Ninety Methodist 
homes for older persons with a 
total capacity of 8,214 persons are 
scattered across the nation. Fur- 
thermore, there are 44 homes for 
children with a total capacity of 
3,784. 

It was out of Methodism that 
the Goodwill Industries program 
came. Through this program 
thousands of persons with handi- 
caps in scores of cities in the 
United States and abroad are pro- 
vided an opportunity to earn a 
livelihood, to learn new skills, and 
to maintain their self-respect de- 
spite their serious physical dis- 
abilities. 

In its mission work overseas, 
Methodism has undertaken the 
establishment of hospitals and 
schools, the maintenance of spe- 
cial centers to provide social serv- 
ices in needy areas, and the spon- 
sorship of agricultural projects of 
substantial benefit to the areas in 
which they are located. 

My own knowledge of European 
Methodism comes firsthand. Not 
only have I visited Methodist hos- 
pitals and homes in Switzerland, 
Germany, Norway, and Sweden, 
but I personally benefited from 
the services of the Methodist hos- 
pital in Oslo. 

This substantial program of in- 
stitutional work in _ countries 
where Methodists are not numer- 
ous but are very active and dedi- 


cated is supported by a deaconess 
program. Hundreds of committed 
women serving as Methodist dea- 
conesses in these lands serve 
their church and community on a 
sacrificial basis. 

For years The Methodist 
Church in the United States has 
been deeply interested in social 
problems. It adopted its Social 
Creed in 1908, and its action was 
largely responsible for a similar 
step by what was then the Federal 
Council of Churches (now the 
National Council of Churches). 

Methodism’s interest in temper- 
ance began early, and there has 
been a general board of the 
church in this field for some fifty 
years. A Board of World Peace 
was active for thirty-six years, 
and the Board of Social and Eco- 
nomic Relations for eight years. 
These three agencies of Method- 
ism have just been united as divi- 
sions in a Board of Christian 
Social Concerns which begins its 
work this year. The headquarters 
for the new board are in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

. Mention is made in Adult Stu- 
dent of the hearings of the House 
Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities where Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam defended the right of 
churchmen to be protected from 
slanders made by alienated 
churchmen and distributed by 
questionable procedures of the 
committee. 

If you have access to a library 
file of U. S. News and World Re- 
port, you will be able to locate the 
full text of the hearings which 
were printed in full in one issue 
of that magazine. Furthermore, 
the book, I Protest,1 by Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam, may be in 
your pastor’s library or available 
from the public library near you. 

Many persons are concerned for 
the future of Methodism, for there 
seems to be a trend toward be- 
coming a middle-class institution. 
Studies made of the General Con- 
ference delegates, for example, re- 
veal that there were virtually no 
labor-union leaders or members 
and very few farmers. Due partly 
to the composition of the church 





1 Now out of print. 


and partly to the difficulty some 
persons would have in attending 
a meeting lasting nearly two 
weeks, most of the lay delegates 
were business and professional 
men, with a few clerical workers. 
A number of homemakers, lead- 
ers of the Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service and other 
church activities, had been elected 
as lay delegates. 


II. The theological basis for social 
concern 


Rupert has set forth clearly the 
theological basis for Methodist so- 
cial concern. Here are a few ad- 
ditional ideas and a rephrasing of 
some he set forth. 

In the twelfth chapter of Mark 
Jesus answered one of the scribes 
with a clear definition of the es- 
sence of the Christian faith con- 
cerning God and neighbor. “The 
first is, ‘Hear, O Israel: The Lord 
our God, the Lord is one; and you 
shall love the Lord your God with 
all your heart, and with all your 
soul, and with all your mind, and 
with all your strength.’ The sec- 
ond is this, ‘You shall love your 
neighbor as yourself.’ There is no 
other commandment greater than 
these.” (Mark 12: 29-31.) 

In the fifteenth chapter of John, 
Jesus is quoted: “This is my com- 
mandment, that you love one an- 
other as I have loved you” (verse 
12). 

It is certainly clear that the 
central message of the Master was 
that of love for God and for one’s 
neighbor. 

The social concern of a Chris- 
tian arises primarily because he 
loves God and wishes to do his 
will. He believes that God in 
Christ has revealed his love for 
all mankind and that we are to 
be channels of that love. It is our 
task to share the good news of 
the redeeming love of God. 

When we think of God as 
Father, we come to regard man as 
God’s highest creation, made in 
his spiritual image. Therefore, 
anything that debases man, ex- 
ploits man, misuses man, is an af- 
front to God. So 

This is leading many Christian 
theologians to conclude that the 
threatened destruction of mankind 
by nuclear war is the greatest 
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evil we face. There is no greater 
blasphemy against God than to 
destroy mankind—the offspring of 
his creative purpose—or to de- 
base mankind and its progeny 
with dangerous radioactivity. 

To a Christian, personality— 
that which distinguishes persons 
from animals—is exceedingly val- 
uable. Anything that warps or in- 
jures or hinders the normal and 
proper development of persons 
must be regarded as contrary to 
God’s will. This includes any 
policy or action that results in 
depriving men of full opportunity 
for growth and development. 

These are not just nice ideas. 
They are concrete and down-to- 
earth applications of Jesus’ teach- 
ings. We have already touched 
upon the danger of nuclear war. 
Another important application 
can be found in the field of race 
relations. 

The retention of discrimination 
and segregation is a denial of 
equal treatment and equal op- 
portunity in such fields as jobs, 
voting, housing, and education. 

Perhaps we can see this more 
clearly in South Africa. There 
these social ideas of discrimina- 
tion and segregation, held also by 
some Americans, are carried to 
great extremes. 

We dare not compliment our- 
selves too highly that we are bet- 
ter than the South Africans. I am 
reminded of a concerned German 
citizen, seeking to build human 
brotherhood in the aftermath of 
World War II, who complained 
bitterly to me: “How can we 
change the attitudes of the Ger- 


man people if Americans come to 
Germany and say, ‘We don’t like 
the Jews either, but we don’t be- 
lieve in killing them’? ” 

Rupert places considerable 
stress on sin and grace. Certainly 
the greatest fault of most men is 
pride and self-righteousness. We 
see others as sinners and wrong- 
doers, ourselves as morally su- 
perior or justified. 

This is not to say that there are 
not shades of difference between 
the attitudes and practices of per- 
sons or nations. But a Christian 
is forced to acknowledge that all 
are guilty of falling short of the 
demands of Christ. We are in no 
position to display moral arro- 
gance toward our fellows. 


III. The nature of the Christian 
Church 


To an increasing degree, Chris- 
tian thinkers are studying the na- 
ture and mission of the Church. 
They are not thinking here of the 
organized institution with its suc- 
cesses and failures, its strengths 
are concerned with the Church 
are concentrating on the Church 
that is composed of all who accept 
Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior 
and seek to follow him. This is a 
fellowship called into being by the 
life, death, and resurrection of 
Christ. 

All members of the Church are 
bound to acknowledge God as 
Creator, Father, Ruler. All are 
called to testify to Jesus Christ 
as the revelation of God’s love 
and as One who seeks man’s re- 
demption and is himself the Lord 
of all life. We are to be the faith- 





In October 


All the green has turned to gold. 
Earth has done with travail now. 
Leaf by leaf the hours are told 
By the thinning maple bough. 


Lost in wonderment we go 

Through the bright enchantment here. 
Now the heart must overflow 

To Him whose goodness crowns the year. 
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ful, those who seek to know and 
to do the will of God. 

The Church is aptly described 
by Paul as the “body of Christ.” 
In this sense, it is one body wit- 
nessing to one Lord. The divisions. 
of the world must be wiped out, 
for, so far as the fellowship of the 
church is concerned, they are 
nonexistent. In the coming King- 
dom, God’s will shall be done 
among men. 

There are great implications 
for serious Christians in these 
fundamental, theological ideas. 
Tremendous’ obligations are 
placed upon each one, for he has 
a grave responsibility as an am- 
bassador of Christ—a far greater 
task than serving as the ambas- | 
sador of one’s nation to another ~ 
country. 

We are forced to ask ourselves — 
such questions as: Is God’s love 
in Christ reflected in our lives? 
Do our attitudes and actions ac- 
curately portray the way God 
wants men to live with each 


other? Do we represent Jesus 
faithfully? 


IV. Christian witness, Christian 
community, and Christian 
service 


The first task of a Christian 
is to proclaim the gospel. But 
proclamation involves more than 
words. Actions, we often say, 
speak louder than words. What 
we do more truly reveals what 
we are than do the words we 
speak. 

This is not to detract from the 
importance of what we say, but 
it does emphasize that what we 
do may determine whether others 
heed what we say. 

The idea of witness suggests 
testimony, a readiness to speak 
and act in behalf of what we be- 
lieve to be true. 

The proclamation of the gospel 
to all the world must also be in- 
terpreted geographically. It means 
carrying God’s message to all men 
in all nations. It also means shar- 
ing the good news with men of 
all classes, all races, all national- 
ities, and all social groups. It 
means spreading Christian atti- 
tudes into all human relationships. 

In a real sense, Christian com- 
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John Wesley put religion to work in the service of common people. He founded 
clinics, schools, and orphanages and showed persons that salvation means a 
better life in every way. Scene from “John Wesley,” feature-length color film 
produced by the Television, Radio, and Film Commission of The Methodist 
Church in co-operation with J. Arthur Rank. 


munity is another form of Chris- 
tian witness. The way in which 
early Christians demonstrated 
their love for each other made a 
tremendous impression upon their 
fellows who were not in the 
church. It enabled the church to 
survive terrible persecution, for 
it led to the spiritual and physical 
strengthening of all who acknow]l- 
edged Jesus and sought to follow 
him. 

The task of making Christian 
community real is ours. Too 
many of our local churches are 
built upon rather casual relation- 
ships. Many members do not grasp 
the deep significance and the 
transforming power that ought to 
be at work within the fellowship 
of the church. 

The local church ought to be- 
come more and more the center of 
the lives of those related to it. Its 
spirit and teachings ought to 
prevail over the narrowness and 
prejudices of the secular com- 
munity surrounding it. 

In a day when divisions of race 
and nation and class are so sharp, 


the church ought to be a living 
witness to the unity that all men 
find in Christ. It ought to wel- 
come all men as brothers and to 
unite all in a sacrificial and de- 
termined effort to win modern 
men and their society from sin 
and destruction to goodness and 
life. 

The obligation of Christian serv- 
ice flows naturally from love of 
God and love of fellow men. But 
much of the service work of the 
church is institutionalized and 
fails to involve personally ordi- 
nary church members. At times, 
even those who serve in these in- 
stitutions adopt an attitude that is 
too largely professional and not 
sufficiently personal. Consequent- 
ly, we. fail at many points to mani- 
fest clearly a genuine service to 
our fellow men. 

We need to make efforts within 
each local church fellowship to 
grasp the tremendous dimensions 
of human need and suffering in 
our day and to identify ourselves 
with it to an extent that we feel 
directly involved. 


Churches that have experienced 
such a deep concern have fre- 
quently been transformed in their 
internal vitality, missionary out- 
reach, and financial giving. 

The principle of Christian serv- 
ice calls for action. Not only are 
we called to “pick up the pieces” 
after damage is done, but also we 
must do all within our power to 
avert the injury to people that re- 
sults from wrongful action or ir- 
responsible inaction of individuals 
and groups. 

This is a difficult task in local 
communities; in city, state, and 
federal governments; in the or- 
ganizational life of churches; and 
in the world of nations. However, 
Christians, under the leadership 
of pastors and laymen interested 
in the field of Christian social con- 
cerns, must seek through study, 
worship, planning, and action to 
lead men and their institutions 
into closer agreement with the 
will of God. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


This may prove to be one of the 
most stimulating and warmly de- 
bated subjects in the entire series 
of lessons. It is important, there- 
fore, that so far as possible, mem- 
bers of the group be personally 
involved and have a share in the 
presentation of parts of the lesson 
material. 

Individual members can be re- 
quested to obtain some of the re- 
source material suggested above 
and on page 27. 

There will, no doubt, be little 
question about the responsibility 
of the church to engage in what 
is frequently thought of as social 
service, such as community cen- 
ters. However, more difficulty 
may be experienced regarding ac- 
ceptance of the church’s respon- 
sibility to engage in “preventive 
action” to avoid conditions giving 
rise to the need for such service 
activities. 

You may want to invite indi- 
viduals to call the group’s atten- 
tion to situations in the local com- 
munity, or in some larger relation- 
ship, where wrong and injustice 
exists and where the spirit of 
Christian love and righteousness 
needs to be brought to bear. 

If you prefer, you may wish to 
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have a group of concerned laymen 
participate in a panel or round- 
table forum. They would discuss 
an area of concern where the 
church is either interested and ac- 
tive or where it perhaps ought to 
be interested and active but is 
not. You may wish to ask one 
member to read Bishop G. Brom- 
ley Oxman’s book I Protest in ad- 
vance of the session and to make 
a five-minute report on it. This 
might well stimulate considerable 
interest in the relationship of 
churchmen to the social issues 
in the society of which they are 
a part. 


In CLOSING 


In summarizing, refer briefly to 
the historic tradition of Method- 
ism from John Wesley down to 
today; then point out ways in 
which current social problems 
block the church’s effort to carry 
out its responsibilities to man and 
God. 

Some persons, who may tend to 
condone social drinking, need to 
see that the liquor traffic encour- 
ages consumption and stimulates 
the steady rise in alcoholism, 
broken homes, and drunken driv- 
ing. Those who are hostile to ef- 
forts on universal disarmament 
need to understand not only the 
impact of military training upon 
the lives of civilians who are sup- 
poséd to abstain from violence in 
their normal relationships but also 
the moral callousness that is grow- 
ing as we develop more terrible 
weapons of mass destruction and 
presumably prepare to use them. 

Persons who are racially prej- 
udiced need to see the way in 
which their prejudice divides the 
body of Christ and prevents the 
unity that is referred to so often 
in the New Testament. They need 
to see the inconsistency of under- 
taking missionary efforts to bring 
the gospel of Christ to peoples of 
color with whom they may not 
be willing to associate as brothers 
in Christ. 

These are some points that you 
will want to lift up in your sum- 
mary of the session, bringing out 
some insights that arose in the 
course of the group’s considera- 
tion of the lesson. 
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Christianity Begins at Home 


LEADER’S HELPS FA HERMAN WILL, JR. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Family life is an area of social 
experience of which every per- 
son has had some taste. Therefore, 
you may wish to look to the group 
for many contributions in dealing 
with this subject. No doubt you 
will want to plan your presenta- 
tion in such a way that this will 
be possible. 

At the same time, there is an 
increasing amount of resource ma- 
terial available in this field. One of 
the most likely sources is the De- 
partment of Christian Family Life 
of the Board of Education of The 
Methodist Church, P.O. Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tennessee. 

You will want to note changes 
or additions that General Confer- 
ence made in this area. For ex- 
ample, the instructions governing 
conditions under which a Meth- 
odist minister may remarry a di- 
vorced person were clarified. 

The question of birth control by 
action of the 1956 General Con- 
ference was referred to in one 
sentence in the Social Creed. A 
longer resolution on the popula- 
tion explosion and planned par- 
enthood was adopted by the 1960 
General Conference. 

This issue is taking on inter- 
national importance. Because of 
the stand of the Roman Catholic 
Church, it may even raise church- 
state questions in regard to United 
States government policy in ex- 
tending aid to underdeveloped, 
heavily populated areas. 

Two paper-backed books are 
particularly useful in preparing 
for this session: 

Sex and the Christian Life, by 
Seward Hiltner; Association 
Press, 1957; 50 cents. 

What Christianity Says About 
Sex, Love, and Marriage, by Ro- 
land H. Bainton; Association 
Press, 1957; 50 cents. 


Both these books can be ob- 
tained from Cokesbury Stores. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Morality in the family 
II. Convictions in the family 
III. Parental supervision and re- 
sponsibility 
IV. Sex education and attitudes 
V. Family unity 


To BreciIn 


You may wish to start this les- 
son with a consideration of the 
importance of love in every facet 
of the family’s relationships. Hu- 
man love at its best is a reflection 
of God’s love made manifest to 
man through Jesus Christ and 
through other means that he has 
chosen. An awareness of this can 
result in an enduring type of love 
relationship with a religious di- 
mension that can add theological 
significance to family unity. 

Since the family is the place 
where human personality is 
shaped and developed,. the pres- 
ence of love is absolutely essen- 
tial. A person who does not know 
love, who has not experienced it, 
cannot truly express love. He can- 
not obey the great commandment 
to “love your neighbor as your- 
self.” 

In a certain sense, the family 
has an opportunity of becoming 
more like the kingdom of God on 
earth than almost any other so- 
cial unit. Here there are few 
pretensions, great interdepend- 
ence, and mutual responsibility 
as compared with other social re- 
lationships. It is founded on and 
held together by love. 

If a family realizes its potenti- 
alities in this respect to any ap- 
preciable degree, it becomes a 
suitable place for individuals to 
gain a deep sense of emotional se- 
curity. 
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How To Proceep 
I. Morality in the family 


In Adult Student Rupert lifts 
up for special attention the im- 
portance of moral conduct on the 
part of parents. Although he is 
referring primarily to matters of 
sex, this principle extends with 
equal force to other aspects of 
character and conduct. 

Parental example and training 
are essential in the matter of 
financial honesty, in developing 
proper attitudes toward money 
and its use, and in encouraging 
an awareness of the need and ob- 
ligation of responsible steward- 
ship. 

The relationship between par- 
ents and between parent and 
child should be based on frank- 
ness and confidence. The use of 
deception to conceal facts or con- 
duct from other members of the 
family undermines trust and in- 
vites imitation. Even when decep- 
tion is practiced for worthy rea- 
sons, it is dangerous and often 
backfires. 

Wholesome respect for truth is 
inculeated not by discussion of 
the subject but by continuing 
demonstration on the part of par- 
ents. This involves an ability to 
be objective, to acknowledge un- 
pleasant facts when they exist, to 
look squarely at the whole truth 
and not just partial truth, and to 
make clear that truth has im- 
portance and value in itself. 

Ideas about justice are learned 
at an early age. Children have a 
surprisingly keen sense of what 
constitutes fairness. They are 
quick to resent favoritism, un- 
equal treatment, and unjust dis- 
crimination. 

General dependability and re- 
sponsibility are taught in many 
ways. Children learn at an early 
age whether they can really count 
on their parents in particular sit- 
uations. They tend to reflect simi- 
lar qualities at an early age in 
their relationships with other in- 
dividuals and groups. 

Is it possible that the present 
breakdown in scruples and moral- 
ity so apparent in American life 
rests back on a basic failure of 
families to teach these important 
qualities? 


II. Convictions in the family 

Growing attention and concern 
is being directed to the trend 
toward comformity, especially 
among our young people. Studies 
have been made on college cam- 
puses, and even students who 
have been informed of the re- 
sults have admitted frankly that 
they preferred to conform and 
win acceptance and approval 
rather than break away from an 
admittedly undesirable pattern of 
behavior. 

Here again the example of par- 
ents is enormously important. If 
a family does not have convic- 
tions based on independent think- 
ing but merely reflects the opinion 
of friends and neighbors, radio 
and televison newscasters, and of 
widely read newspapers and mag- 
azines, then as the children grow 
to adulthood, they are likely to 
continue the same pattern. 

The mounting impact of adver- 
tising and the influence of mass 
media of communication threaten 
to create a “mass mind” among 
the American people. The long 
duration of World War II, the cold 
war, the Korean conflict, and the 
continuing arms race has meant 
a long period when the general 
atmosphere has not been con- 
ducive to dissent or to independ- 
ent and original thinking. 

There is urgent need for the 
development of convictions, not 
only on family matters, not only 
on local issues, but also on mat- 
ters of state, national, and world 
importance. 

During the 1960 election cam- 


paign one voter, in an effort to 
express her tolerance, said, “Re- 
ligion doesn’t make any differ- 
ence today.” While her desire to 
avoid prejudice may be com- 
mended, it is to be greatly hoped 
that her point is not literally true. 

Religion ought to make a dif- 
ference in the conduct and poli- 
cies of every candidate. 

This is not to suggest that can- 
didates ought to act in terms of 
serving the material or other in- 
terests of their respective denomi- 
nations. A man’s religious con- 
victions, however, ought to have a 
profound influence on all his life 
and leadership. 


III. Parental supervision and re- 
sponsibility 

In recent years there has been 
a considerable increase in per- 
missiveness on the part of parents 
in dealing with their children. 
While a degree of flexibility in 
the disciplining and treatment of 
children is desirable, parents need 
to understand that children are 
not adults and that they frequent- 
ly do not know what is best for 
them. 

Maturing is a gradual process. 
Therefore, the relaxation of par- 
ental control must also be grad- 
ual, though sure, if the individual 
is to ultimately realize his full 
potentialities. This principle 
should be applied to such matters 
as attendance at church school 
and church. Firm insistence on 
attendance, coupled with a readi- 
ness for young people to discover 
their own religious faith and ex- 





For Next Month 


“Man and the Church in a Changing World” is a thirteen-session 
unit and will be continued throughout the quarter. 


The November lesson titles are: 


. November 6: Your Faith and Your Work 
November 13: Drinking Is a Religious Problem 
November 20: Applying the Redemptive Principle 
November 27: Color-blind Christianity 


ADDITIONAL RESOURCE 


Methodists Speak; 10 cents per copy, $7 per hundred. Order from 
Service Department, 100 Maryland Avenue, N.E., Washington 2, 


D.C. 
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Christianity begins in the home. 


perience, is a sound procedure for 
parents to follow. 

Amid the welter of youth and 
adult community activities, par- 
ents need to know what their 
children are doing and thinking. 
In the long run, children appreci- 
ate this and feel that it reflects 
genuine interest in them. 

With a larger percentage of 
mothers employed than ever be- 
fore, there needs to be careful 
examination of the impact that 
this trend is making upon the 
family. Admittedly, it has both 
good and bad effects in varying 
circumstances. 

An employed mother can render 
a genuine contribution to the com- 
munity in an area of needed serv- 
ice as well as express herself 
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vocationally and add to the family 
income. On the other hand, em- 
ployment can lead to lack of 
parental supervision and inade- 
quate time spent with children on 
homework, youth activities, and 
personal problems. 

What do you and your group 
consider to be sound Christian 
criteria for determining whether 
or not a mother should be em- 
ployed? 

In some communities there may 
be migrants or other special 
groups whose children face un- 
usual problems. In the case of 
migrants, there may be violations 
of laws against child labor. Every 
effort should be made to see that 
the children of such families at- 
tend school regularly and that 


community services are available 
to them and to their parents. 


IV. Sex education and attitudes 


Although there is increasing 
frankness in public discussion of 
sex, there is still a great reluc- 
tance on the part of many parents 
to discuss this matter with youth. 
In view of the treatment of sex 
in a wide variety of ways in public 
media of communication, why 
should not both home and church 
deal more fully and frankly with 
this matter? 

Two problems faced by Chris- 
tians in the United States are the 
commercialization of sex and the 
idealizing of love. 

There seems to be a mind set 
that leads most advertisers to seek 
to introduce sex in some form in 
every advertisement. Regardless 
of their actual contents motion 
pictures, books, and magazines are 
sold on the basis of their relation- 
ship to sex. There is a magnifica- 
tion of sex out of all proportion 
to its proper place in normal life. 

In the long run, what will the 
impact of this overemphasis upon 
sex mean in family relationships? 

With our love songs, our unreal 
motion pictures, and much of our 
printed literature we have ideal- 
ized love in a rather dangerous 
way. Many young people may 
gauge their decision to marry 
upon the degree of infatuation 
they feel for each other rather 
than upon some sounder basis. 
They may overlook the matter of 
mutual interests, satisfying com- 
panionship, and lasting attach- 
ment which one finds in marriage. 

Too many persons entering 
marriage today expect it to be 
just one big picnic. When prob- 
lems of personality adjustment or 
family finances arise, they are 
greatly disillusioned and easily 
discouraged. 

The secularization of life has 
taken its toll in regard to the 
formation and maintenance of the 
marriage relationship. There 
needs to be a keen sense that 
two people who are joined in wed- 
lock are definitely part of God’s 
world and are fulfilling God’s 
purpose. A genuine effort to seek 
to discover God’s will can con- 
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tribute much in the course of a 
lifetime to the family relationship. 


V. Family unity 


The statistics cited by Rupert 
indicate that one fifth of all fami- 
lies in the United States move 
each year. When we consider that 
many families stay in one place 
for an extended period of time, 
this means that those families 
who do move, move even more 
often than once in five years, 
probably something like once in 
three years. 

When families move, they 
change their house of residence, 
their community, their church and 
church relations, their schools, 
and frequently the section of the 
country in which they live. 

The impact of these changes is 
especially disrupting for young 
people, and they may develop a 
sense of insecurity in the process. 
It seriously affects the type of 
church relationship that is de- 
veloped and maintained between 
moves. Churches face difficult 
problems in their efforts to min- 
ister to persons who are not a 
part of the church fellowship long 
enough to become intimately ac- 
quainted with other families. 

Even in families that do not 
change their place of residence 
frequently, it is often difficult for 
parents to discharge their respon- 
sibilities properly. Fathers fre- 
quently commute to work and 
spend two or two and a half hours 
per day in the process. Their vo- 
cation may require them to travel 
during the week and sometimes 
over weekends, thus reducing the 
amount of contact with their chil- 
dren. 

Their recreational activities, 
such as bowling or golf, may also 
lead them away from the family 
relationship. 

Similarly in the case of the wife 
community activities, social life, 
and work may decrease drastically 
the amount of time available for 
contacts between mother and 
child. 

Even church activities can be 
a problem at times. Ought not 
the church to study this matter 
and seek to arrange its activities 
so that they do not interfere un- 


duly with family life? Ought the 
church to seek to provide facilities 
and programs so that entire fami- 
lies can come to the church for 
purposes of business or fellow- 
ship? 

My experience in attending two 
family camps has convinced me 
of the great value and desira- 
bility of such experiences. 

Much has been said about chil- 
dren’s need to have a clearer 
father-image so that they can ma- 
ture properly and in turn assume 
their proper role. This is an in- 
volved subject, but it deserves 
close study and discussion by 
church groups. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


In addition to you reading the 
two books suggested earlier in 
this session, it would be valuable 
to have certain group members 
read and review these books 
briefly for the entire class. Then, 
if the books could be available 
for sale, other individuals might 
be interested in obtaining them 
for their own study. 

Certain of the literature avail- 
able from the Department of 
Christian Family Life would fit 
quite suitably into this session. 
You may wish to consider obtain- 
ing these items in quantity for 
distribution to the group and for 
study either in advance of or 
following this session. 

The issue of “working wives” 
is so important and of such gen- 
eral interest that a symposium of 
speakers on this subject might be 
attempted. Three or four persons, 
both men and women, with dif- 
ferent ideas or experiences on this 
subject may be asked to bring 
their particular contribution to 
the group for a period of three 
to five minutes each. 

The development of a list of 
Christian criteria on which to 
make a decision about whether 
or not: the wife should work may 
well be of great value to group 
members facing this problem. 


In CLOSING 


In addition to recalling the 
points covered by the lesson, such 
as morality, convictions, parental 
supervision, sex education, and 


family unity you will want to 
gather up some points that were 
of special interest to the group. 
The age, marital status, and com- 
munity from which the group 
comes will largely determine the 
particular facets of this lesson that 
appealed to them. 

In conclusion, stress the Chris- 
tian view of the family as a unit 
of the larger Christian fellowship, 
the church. In this view, family 
life should be marked with mu- 
tual respect, mutual affection, 
mutual co-operation, and mutual 
interdependence. 

We must look realistically at 
our families and see them with all 
their shortcomings. At the same 
time most Christian families are 
based on values that we need to 
strengthen in the life of the gen- 
eral community, the nation, and 
the world. 

Call attention to the next les- 
son, which deals with the Chris- 


tian view of vocation. 





ADVANCED STUDIES 
(Continued from page 13) 


emphasis on the significance of 
the individual in the early church. 
Using I Believe in Man, by 
Frederick K. Stamm, evaluate the 
modern concept of man in the 
light of the biblical ideas. , 


> Books 

A Guide to Understanding the 
Bible, by Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick; Harper and Brothers, 
1938; cloth, $5; paper, $1.75. 

The Philosophy of Religion, by 
Elton Trueblood; Harper and 
Brothers, 1957; $5; text edition, 
$3.75. 

Of Stars and Men, by Harlow 
Shapley; Beacon Press, 1958; 
$3.50 Washington Square 
Press, paper, 50 cents. 

I Believe in God, by Costen J. 
Harrell; Abingdon Press, 1958; 
$1.25. 

Personalities of the Old Testa- 
ment, by Fleming James; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939; 
$6.95; text edition, $4. 

I Believe in Man, by Frederick 
K. Stamm; Abingdon Press, 
1959; $1.50. 
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OCTOBER 2: 


INTERNATIONAL LESSON SERIES @ UNIT I: 
GOD’S GREATNESS AND MAN’S WORSHIP OF 
HIM wm USE WITH WESLEY QUARTERLY, 
ADULT STUDENT, AND EPWORTH NOTES 


The Greatness of God 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED J WILLIAM E. SMITH 


Read from your Bible: Psalms 
8; 104:1-4. Read also the selected 
supplementary passage, Psalms 
104: 5-35. 


Psatms 8 


The author of this Psalm is ab- 
sorbed by two mysteries: the 
grandeur of God and the stature 
of man. The latter is derived from 
the former. God in his transcend- 
ent majesty is clothed in honor 
and glory. Yet in the order of 
creation man stands only a little 
lower than God (verse 5). Little 
wonder that the psalmist ap- 
proaches God with reverence and 
awe! 

Scholars tell us that this Psalm 
was used as a hymn in Hebrew 
worship. It may have been sung 
at the Festival of Tabernacles, 
which came in the fall of the year 
and was a time of national thanks- 
giving. Elmer A. Leslie suggests 
that the Psalm was probably sung 
in a night service in the Temple 
in Jerusalem.} 

Whatever its liturgical setting, 
the Psalm is the inspired work of 
one who was both a theologian 


1See The Psalms, by Elmer A. Leslie; 
Abingdon Press, 1949; page 131. 





Mk. Smrru is pastor of University Meth- 
odist Church and Wesley Foundation, 
College Park, Maryland. 
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and a poet. First of all, however, 
he was one who loved God. It 
shows in every line. 

Verses 1-2. The first and last 
stanzas are identical. The plural 
pronoun “our” suggests that the 
worshiping congregation may have 
joined in the opening words of 
praise and repeated them as a re- 
frain at the end. 

The psalmist is impressed, in 
the first place, by the excellence 
of God’s creative power in the 
earth. How majestic—a more ac- 
curate translation than “excel- 
lent”—he is! (The phrase “thy 
name” simply means “God.”) 

Even more impressive, how- 
ever, are the heavens. The poet 
is under the spell of an oriental 
night. “The heavens are telling 
the glory of God.” Before such 
majestic beauty his expressions of 
praise are like the meaningless 
babble of infants. 

The psalmist sees strength in 
the heavens as well as beauty. 
They seem to him a bulwark, a 
fortress, which no enemy can 
penetrate. “The enemy” and “the 
avenger” may refer to the ancient 
myth according to which the 
dragon of chaos had to be slain 
before God’s sovereignty could be 
established. The heavens tell the 
glory and the power of God. 








Verses 3-5. Surely man is no 
match for the moon and stars. 
Their brilliance makes him feel 
infinitely small and insignificant. 
It is inconceivable that God should 
be concerned for mere man. (“Son 
of man” is a poetic synonym for 
“man” in the collective sense, 
meaning all men.) 

Yet—and here is the mystery 
—man’s place in the scheme of 
creation is even higher than the 
brightest stars. He is only a little 
lower than God himself! 

Verses 6-8. For the psalmist the 
proof of man’s privileged posi- 
tion in the universe is found in 
the authority he holds over other 
creatures. This authority or do- 
minion has been given to him by 
God. All other living things on 
the land, in the air, and in the 
sea are subordinate to man and 
subject to his control. 

Verse 9. Nevertheless it is God 
who has made us, and we are still 
creatures. God alone is Creator. 
Hence, the refrain is appropriate, 
“How majestic is thy name in all 
the earth!” 


Psautms 104:1-4 


These verses, like Psalms 8, 
have as their theme God’s glory 
and wisdom as revealed through 
the world of nature. The psalmist 
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begins by calling his own soul 
to praise. Then, suddenly address- 
ing God, he acknowledges his 
greatness and majesty. 

The Psalm goes on to describe 
light as God’s garment. (The Bible 
often refers to God as light. See 
The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 
4, pages 551-52.) The heavens are 
like a curtain that both reveals 
and conceals God. The seas are 





the foundations of his dwelling 
place, which is another way of 
saying that God’s presence ex- 
tends to the lowest depths. The 
clouds are God’s chariots, driven 
by the winds. His servants are fire 
and flame. 

“These elemental forces of na- 
ture—wind and fire—which are 
aids both to fruitfulness and de- 


struction have no independent 


will of their own. As the Lord’s 
servants they obey their Master 
and are themselves a revelation 
of the kind of God He is.” 2 

The psalmist is a poet, not a 
scientist. But he proclaims a truth 
to all who have eyes to see: “The 
heavens are telling the glory of 
God.” 


2 Jbid., pages 141-42. 





LEADER‘S HELPS iff HARLAN R. WAITE 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Preparation for teaching is 
highly personal. It may involve 
the stimulation of shared sugges- 
tions, a consideration of the think- 
ing of others, and instruction in 
the use of certain teaching 
methods. It is never complete, 
however, until these elements are 
personally appropriated, inward- 
ly digested, and tested in class. 

For the next thirteen weeks the 
subject of our study will be “Pas- 
sages of Spiritual Power.” During 
this period this section, “Prepar- 
ing to Teach,” will systematically 
suggest resources, human needs to 
which each lesson is related, and 
purposes for teaching the lesson. 
In addition, one paragraph each 
week will be devoted to general 
considerations in personal prepa- 
ration, the art of asking questions, 
and various methods that may be 
used to teach the lesson. 

Resources will always include 
the student materials in Wesley 
Quarterly, Adult Student, and 
Epworth Notes. In addition, The 
International Lesson Annual will 
be helpful. You will find other 
resources listed on page 47. 

The first unit, “God’s Greatness 
and Man’s Worship of Him,” is 
based principally on material 
from the Book of Psalms. For this 
unit The Praises of Israel, by 
John Paterson, and The Psalms, 
by Elmer A. Leslie, will prove 
especially useful as supplementary 
references. The article on pages 
6-8 also relates to this unit. 





Mr. Warre is executive director of the 
All Nations Foundation, Church of 
All Nations, Los Angeles, California. 


In preparing for this lesson you 
will need to ask yourself what 
needs of your class members may 
be met by this lesson. Do some in- 
dividuals feel unduly insignificant 
or futile? On the other hand, do 
some need an increased sense of 
awe toward God? Again, are your 
class members sensitive to the evi- 
dences of God’s greatness? Can 
they meet the challenge of those 
who allow no place in their think- 
ing for a personal God? 

On the basis of your answers to 
such questions you will want to 
determine your purpose for teach- 
ing this lesson. For example, your 
aim may be to help your class 
members recognize God’s great- 
ness in such a way that they will 
feel a sense of humility and awe 
before him and a sense of per- 
sonal worth and significance in 
relation to the rest of his creation. 

The following procedures are 
built around this aim. You may 
adapt them to your own purpose. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The greatness of God 
II. The smallness of man 
III. The significance of man 

IV. The worship of God 


To BEGIN 


Build your introduction around 
some such theme as “What to 
Look for in Life.” Many of ‘us 
“have eyes, but see not.” Every- 
one at times looks into the night 
sky and observes the stars; but 
how many look at the stars and 
see God? All of us look at life and 
see surface reality; how many of 
us see life as a revelation of the 
God who created it? 


One way to start the lesson 
would be to have someone in the 
class show colored slides of some 
of nature’s beauties. If slides are 
not available, perhaps you can 
mount some pictures from To- 
gether, The National Geographic 
Magazine, Holiday, or some other 
source, Ask the class members to 
look at the pictures and tell what 
they see. The reactions may be 
written on the chalkboard. 

After spending a few minutes 
in this way, have someone read 
Psalms 8 aloud. Then compare the 
class’s reactions to the pictures 
with the psalmist’s reaction to the 
heavens. Did the class make any 
comment about God as creator? 
Note that a Christian’s chief con- 
cern with nature in particular, 
and with life in general, is what 
they say about the nature of God 
and his purpose for life. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The greatness of God 


Having made the point that the 
natural world provides one of the 
channels through which God re- 
veals himself, ask the class mem- 
bers to consider more specifically 
how the greatness of God is dem- 
onstrated in his creation. They 
will probably mention a great 
variety of factors. It will be your 
job to organize them into some 
kind of summary. 

Some factors will be evidences 
of the magnitude and vastness of 
God’s power and creative activity. 
Other points will reveal the de- 
pendability of God and the fact 
that the world is ultimately under 
his control. Some evidences will 
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point to pattern and intelligence; 
others will reveal purpose and a 
moral basis for creation. Let the 
class discuss these freely, but be 
sure that your summary provides 
a unified description of the great- 
ness of God. 

To conclude this emphasis, you 
may want to use the following 
quotation from an article by 
Wernher Von Braun, 
who was technical 
director of the 
German Rocket Re- 
search Center during 
World War II. When 
he wrote the article, 
he was director of 
the Development Op- 
erations Division of 
the U. S. Army Bal- 
listic Missile Agency. 
In his provocative 
article he points out 
that we have just 
begun to explore the 
limitless reaches of 
the universe and that 
we may be sending 
expeditions to other 
planets within a few 
decades. Concluding 
his article, he makes 
this comment: 

“It is impossible to 
predict the nature of all these 
discoveries: their cumulative ef- 
fect will be tantamount to a scien- 
tific revolution. But it will also be 
a revolution of human perspec- 
tive, and here may be space 
flight’s most far-reaching pay-off. 
We need not fear that future space 
explorers on their heaven-storm- 
ing journeys will lose their hu- 
mility. The heavens will surround 
them as an eternal reminder that 
there is a force greater than the 
thrust of their rocket ships, a 
spirit greater than the cold logic 
of their computers, a power 
greater than that of their own 
nation.” } 

Undoubtedly some will point 
out evidences of God’s greatness 
not only in the natural universe 
but in human life as well. As 
Jesus himself used human expe- 
rience as an analogy to suggest 


1From “Why Should America Conquer 
Space?” by Wernher Von Braun. Reprinted 
from This Week Magazine, March 20, 1960. 
Copyright 1960 by United Newspapers Maga- 
zine Corporation. Used by permission. 
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Philip Gendreau 


the nature of God (for example, 
Luke 11: 11-13), so the very great- 
ness of man speaks of the infi- 
nitely superior greatness of the 
God who created him. 

Let the class discuss this ques- 
tion: What are some observable 
and significant contrasts between 
moral excellence and sinfulness 
in human experience, and how do 





“When I look at thy heavens, .. . what is man that thou art mindful 


of him eee ? ”? 


they reflect the nature and great- 
ness of God? Similarly, you may 
ask the class to contrast other 
qualities such as compassion and 
indifference, gentleness and bru- 
tality, maturity and dependency. 

This raises another question: 
Which side is God on, and how 
do you know? Help the class find 
the answer by considering the 
testimonies of history, biblical 
witness, psychology, philosophy, 
and so forth. 


II. The smallness of man 


Suggest that the class recall the 
reaction of the psalmist when he 
was confronted by the greatness 
of God: 


What is man that thou art mind- 
ful of him, 
and the son of man that thou 
dost care for him? 


His initial reaction involved a 
sense of insignificance. Ask this 


question: To what extent is this 
reaction appropriate and valid for 
modern Christians? Help the class 
recognize our limitations of size, 
strength, and understanding, the 
limits that heredity and environ- 
ment place upon us, and the limi- 
tations of time and space. To 
dramatize the point, suggest that 
the class consider man’s survival 
difficulty in the face 
of earthquakes, 


storms, and other 
destructive natural 
phenomena. 


Another area in 
which man’s small- 
ness is evident is that 
of social organiza- 
tion. He often proves 
incapable of control- 
ling social relation- 
ships or of standing 
on his own convic- 
tions when he finds 
himself alone against 
the crowd. 

Consider one fur- 
ther manifestation of 
man’s smallness. 
Note that each gen- 
eration looks upon 
the generation that 
preceded it in the 
realization that, how- 
ever wise the fathers have been, 
the sons have moved on to new 
discoveries. This will be true of 
the next generation as it looks 
back upon us. In this we see our 
smallness and must confess to a 
very limited understanding of the 
universe that God has made. 


III. The significance of man 


As the psalmist did not stop 
here, so the class should not stop 
short of the full truth. Ask the 
question, Are people insignificant 
in God’s sight? 

One approach to this question 
is to examine man’s abilities, ac- 
complishments, and possibilities 
and his place in God’s creation. As 
we discover what God has done 
for man and what he has made 
it possible for man to do for him- 
self, we can get some idea of his 
attitude toward man. 

In this connection you may 
wish to discuss with the class the 
manner in which man has com- 
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pensated for his physical disad- 
vantage by achieving a degree of 
mastery over the animal world 
and considerable control of the 
inanimate materials of the uni- 
verse. Note also his development 
of tools from the ax to the rocket, 
his growing skill in communica- 
tion, his medical discoveries. 

In a similar manner discuss 
how man’s pre-eminence may be 
seen in the development and re- 
finement of social relationships, 
of which democracy is one im- 
portant example. Note also the 
growing understanding of person- 
al relationships. 

At this point suggest another 
demonstration of the uniqueness 
of man: his growing understand- 
ing of the world, himself, and 
God. Put to the class the follow- 
ing questions: In what way does 
the development of science dem- 
onstrate man’s special place in 
creation? How does his religious 
nature indicate God’s intention 
for him? 

Man’s capacity for fellowship 
with the Creator should be em- 
phasized in discussing his sig- 
nificance. To think the thoughts 
of God after him, to seek and 
partially to find his will, to love 
whom he loves, and to experience 
his presence is to demonstrate the 
truth of the psalmist’s conviction 
that the Creator 


... hast made him little less than 
God 


and dost crown him with glory 
and honor. 


IV. The worship of God 


Do not fail to note that the 
psalmist ends his song by re-em- 
phasizing God’s greatness. Thus 





Recommended Resources * 


The Psalms, by Elmer A. Leslie; Abingdon Press, 1949; $5 
The Praises of Israel, by John Paterson; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


1950; $3.95 


Poetry and Wisdom, by Elmer A. Leslie; Abingdon Press, 1945; 


$1.50 


Adult Bible Course—“Psalms,” July-September, 1958, issue; Graded 


Press; 40 cents 


The Abingdon Bible Commentary; Abingdon Press; regular, $8.75; 


indexed, $10 


The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 4; Abingdon Press; $8.75 


* These books may be ordered from any Cokesbury Store. 





he restores our perspective, for 
we should always remember that 
our pre-eminence is not man- 
made but God-given. Help the 
class get the feel of the climax: 


O Lorp, our Lord, 
how majestic is thy name in all 
the earth! 


Call attention to the fact that this 
sets the stage for next week’s em- 
phasis on the adoration of God. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


A fine way to involve the group 
in this lesson is to visit a neigh- 
boring synagogue. Psalms 8 and 
various liturgical materials ex- 
pressing the theme of God’s great- 
ness play an important part in 
the celebrations of Yom Kippur 
and Sukkoth. This year Yom 
Kippur falls on Saturday, October 
1, Sukkoth begins on Thursday, 
October 6. Contact your local 
rabbi and arrange a visit. 

Another way of involving the 
group is to ask some members of 
the class to secure from the li- 
brary The Union Prayer Book for 
Jewish Worship (Part I) and to 


read through “Services for the 
Three Festivals” (pages 179-278 
in the 1953 edition). It is simple 
to pick out the readings for Suk- 
koth (“Succos”). Have these per- 
sons read to the class some por- 
tions that emphasize themes 
found in Psalms 8. 

Finally, let the chalkboard help 
you involve the group. As the 
members suggest evidences for the 
greatness of God, for the small- 
ness of man, or for the significance 
of man, list them on the board. 
Ask the class to organize the items 
into some of the categories sug- 
gested in this lesson. 


In CLOSING 


The Upper Room publishes a 
series of booklets entitled “Living 
Selections from the Great De- 
votional Classics.” Obtain a copy 
of Selections from the Writings of 
St. Francis of Assisi by sending 15 
cents to The Upper Room at 1908 
Grand Avenue, Nashville 5, Ten- 
nessee. The sections entitled “The 
Praises of God” and “The Can- 
ticle of the Sun” contain some 
beautiful material that may be 
read as a closing devotional. 


THE COUNSELOR sf EDGAR N. JACKSON 


The astronomer looking at the 
heavens revealed by a great tele- 
scope, a physicist watching the 
internal etiquette of the electrons 
in an atom, a physician observing 
the amazing wisdom of the cells 








Dr. Jackson is pastor of the Mamaro- 
neck Methodist Church, Mamaroneck, 
New York. 


of a human kidney—each comes 
to a moment when awe seems to 
be the only response his mind can 
make to what he is observing. 
Man’s response to God is closely 
bound up with his ability to feel 
awe. This is the beginning of wor- 
ship. Without this capacity man 
does not truly value himself. 


The problems that plague many 
persons grow out of their low 
self-esteem. They feel that they 
are not worth much, and ‘because 
they are not worth much, nothing 
is really worth anything to them. 
They lack purpose, direction, and 
motivation. 

The essential ingredient in wor- 
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ship is a feeling of the value not 
only of the One who is worshiped 
but also of the one who worships. 
One stands in awe before the 
wonders of creation, and instead 
of growing smaller in comparison, 
he grows in stature because of 
his ability to share intellectually 
and emotionally in the wonder of 
what he observes. “What is man 
that thou are mindful of him... ?” 

Worship does not belittle the 
worshiper. It raises him to the 
level of partnership in creative 
understanding. Man worships be- 
cause he is highly endowed with 
God-consciousness, and this God- 
consciousness makes him “little 
less than God.” 

Instead of standing as grass- 
hoppers in their own eyes, the 
worshipers stand in awe before 
God and sense the redemptive 
power of the innate ability to 
stand in stature as a son of God. 

A famous psychiatrist, Carl 
Jung, said that in his practice he 
had never come across a patient 
over thirty-five years of age 
whose problem was not essentially 
one of religious orientation. 
Meaning for life is found through 
developing and responding to this 
consciousness of the power of 
God, not only in nature but espe- 
cially within the soul of man. The 
God within makes valuable the 
life-of man, and contemplating in 
worship the greatness of God 
brings true worth to the life of 
the man who stands in awe. 

“Worship” as a word is a modi- 
fication of “worth-ship.” The 
greatness of our ideal for life 
tends to become the measure of 
our worth in our own eyes and 
in our daily experience. 

If you are troubled with feel- 
ings of low esteem and often say 
unkind things about yourself and 
to yourself, back away a bit and 
re-examine your ways of wor- 
shiping. The objective reality of 
God is revealed in heaven and 
earth, but the subjective reality 
of God—his power in us—is 
limited by our own ability to see, 
feel, and hear the wonder and 
power of God at work in his uni- 
verse. 





1 Modern Mam in Search of a Soul, by Carl 
G. Jung; Harcourt, Brace and Company, 


1988; page 264. 
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OCTOBER 9: 





The Adoration of God 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED Fs WILLIAM E. SMITH 


Read from your Bible: Psalms 
24. Read also the selected supple- 
mentary passage, Ephesians 3: 14- 
21. 


Psalms 24 is one of the most dra- 
matic in the entire Psalter. It 
was sung by both priests and peo- 
ple as the ark of the covenant 
was carried in a triumphant pro- 
cession from the foot of Mount 
Zion through the Temple gates 
into the sacred precincts of the 
Temple itself. This ritual of en- 
trance was conducted annually at 
the Festival of the New Year and 
was one of the most joyful occa- 
sions in Hebrew worship. 

The Psalm is composed of three 
originally independent parts: 
verses 1-2, acclaiming the Lord 
as creator and sovereign of the 
world; verses 3-6, setting forth 
the spiritual qualities necessary 
for one to stand in the presence 
of God; verses 7-10, an antiphonal 
song by worshipers both outside 
and inside the Temple gates as 
the sacred ark was about to en- 
ter. Possibly these three sections 
were first used separately. Later 
they were combined as a single 
liturgical rite. 

An appropriate title for the 
Psalm would be “A Hymn to God, 
the Creator-King.” 

Verses 1-2. The opening verses 
pay tribute to God’s creative 
genius and unquestionable power. 
All living things have been created 
by him—the earth’s “fulness,” that 
is, all vegetation; “those who 
dwell therein,” that is, the entire 
animal kingdom. 

God is Conqueror as well as 
Creator. Verse 2 refers to the 
ancient belief reflected in Psalms 
8 that before God could “estab- 
lish” the earth, he had to subdue 
the dragons of the watery deep. 
Once the floods—the seas and the 


rivers—were brought under con- 
trol, God’s power was indisputa- 
ble. 

Psalms 93 also dramatically 
portrays the struggle between the 
seemingly uncontrollable floods 
and God: 


The floods have lifted up, O Lorn, 
the floods have lifted up their 
voice, 
the floods lift up their roaring. 
Mightier than the thunders of 
many waters, 
mightier than the waves of the 
sea, 
the Lorp on high is mighty! 
(Verses 3-4.) 


The Creator is Lord over all 
the earth! 

Verses 3-6. At the entrance to 
the Temple the worshipers ask 
who may be permitted to wor- 
ship there. From within the 
Temple comes the reply chanted 
by a priestly choir: he who has 
“clean hands,” unstained by such 
sins as murder, theft, bribery, 
or unfair gain; whose heart is 
pure; “who does not lift up his 
soul to what is false” or, in Dr. 
Leslie’s translation, “who does 
not long after what is worthless”; 
who does not swear (literally, take 
an oath) with deceit in his heart. 

An oath was a solemn promise 
that God was called upon to wit- 
ness and confirm. To break an 
oath or to make one insincerely 
was therefore a sin against God. 

In verse 5 we find the assurance 
that he who is innocent of all 
these sins will receive a blessing 
from the Lord as a sign of divine 
approval. 

Finally, the members of the 
priestly choir conclude their an- 
swer to the question in verse 3 
by affirming that the people who 
are seeking entrance are indeed 
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worthy. “Such is the generation 
of those who [now] seek .. . the 
God of Jacob.” 

Verses 7-10. Now the proces- 
sion moves on and halts before 
the gates of the Temple. At the 
head of the procession is the 
sacred ark, symbol of God’s pres- 
ence, the throne of the invisible 
King. The gates are addressed as 
if they were able to reply to the 
worshipers. 


Lift up your heads, O gates! 


that the King of glory may come 
in. 


From inside the gates comes 
the question, “Who is the King 
of glory?” 

The reply is, “The Lorp, strong 
and mighty.” 

Again the appeal is made and 
is met with another request for 
identification. Then come the 
magic words, 


The Lorp of hosts, 
he is the King of glory! 


At the first mention of this dis- 
tinctive term for God the gates 
are opened, and with shouts of 
joy all the worshiping pilgrims 


swarm into their beloved Temple. 
The ark is put into place. The 
“King” is enthroned. A new year 
under his protective guidance can 
officially begin. 

If using the word “King” for 
God seems to reduce him to the 
level of an earthly monarch, we 
should remember that he is King 
because he rules over all creation. 
He is “mighty in battle” because 
he has triumphed over all his 
enemies (including the dragons 
of the deep). Christians may 
prefer to address God as “Father,” 
but we also pray, “Thy kingdom 
come.” 


LEADER'S HELPS rs HARLAN R. WAITE 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


It is one thing to know the 
materials of a lesson and to have 
gained real help from studying 
them; it is quite another thing to 
be able to teach a class in such a 
way that the meaning of the lesson 
is clearly understood and its value 
for life fully appreciated. Thus a 
teacher’s preparation will include 
not only the mastery of the study 
materials but also the develop- 
ment of a teaching plan whereby 
the meaning in those materials 
may be shared effectively with 
the class. 

As indicated last week, prepa- 
ration should always include the 
reading of the student materials 
in Wesley Quarterly, Adult Stu- 
dent, and Epworth Notes. They 
contain many ideas that will help 
you formulate your lesson plan. 
They may also suggest topics on 
which members may report in 
class. 

Other resources were suggested 
last week and should be used 
throughout the month of October. 
In addition you will find help in 
The Interpreter’s Bible. This com- 
mentary may be available either 
in your church-school library or 
in your public library. Refer also 
to the list on page 47. 

Again, a teacher must always 
consider just how the particular 
lesson materials to be used may 
be related to the actual needs of 
class members. For example, if 


some members do not attend 
church or if they participate in the 
weekly worship services only as a 
matter of routine, they need to 
discover a deeper understanding 
of the meaning and practical im- 
portance of worship. 

You may know of some who 
have an inadequate concept of 
God and hence do not develop 
meaningful patterns of worship. 
Such persons need help in coming 
to a better understanding of God 
and what his nature implies for 
private and public worship. 

Perhaps others in your class 
are struggling with difficult moral 
decisions but have insufficient 
strength of conviction to give 
proper direction to their lives. If 
so, this indicates a need to relate 
worship to daily moral choices. 

As you think of your class mem- 
bers one by one, you will recog- 
nize other needs that may be met 
through this lesson. Give them 
full and prayerful consideration. 

A good lesson has a clear ob- 
jective. Think of the possible 
purposes for teaching this lesson 
and select the one that seems to 
best meet the needs of your class. 

One possibility for this week’s 
lesson is the following fourfold 
aim: (1) to help the class mem- 
bers become acquainted with the 
Scripture materials, their setting, 
and their central emphases; (2) 
to clarify the meaning of the word 
“worship”; (3) to help the class 


members sense more deeply the 
importance of worship; (4) to 
help the members experience 
worship as a way of making com- 
munication with God more real. 
The teaching suggestions in this 
lesson are planned to help accom- 
plish this purpose. 

Consider one more matter by 
way of preparation. A variety of 
methods is important to successful 
teaching. One suggestion that 
seems pertinent to this lesson is 
the use of a project. 

An appropriate project for this 
unit is the development of a: brief 
worship service to be used on 
October 30, the closing Sunday 
of the unit. Consider initiating 
the project during today’s lesson. 
A committee can work it out, in- 
corporating insights from class 
discussion as the unit progresses. 

As you teach in the future, 
watch for other possible projects. 
Such activities not only will in- 
volve class members more fully 
but can also help them learn more 
effectively. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 
I. Worship and the focus of 


attention 
Il. Realization of relationship 
III. Support of moral decision 


To BEecIn 


Point out to the class that the 
central emphasis of this lesson 
is on worship, with special atten- 
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tion being given to the meaning, 
importance, and function of wor- 
ship. Then ask two members of 
the class to present previously 
assigned reports, one on the defini- 
tion of worship and one on the use 
of Psalms 24 in its original setting. 

The first reporter may wish to 
use the materials in Wesley Quar- 
terly as his chief resource; the 
second reporter will find the 
Adult Student materials particu- 
larly helpful, especially the sec- 
tions entitled “The Story of 
Psalms 24” and “Ethical Living 
as Preparation.” 

Following the second report (on 
Psalms 24) take a few moments 
to plan for its use in closing the 
lesson. Its antiphonal, or respon- 
sive, nature will have been 
pointed out; you can assign parts 
for reading according to this pat- 
tern. Here is a possible arrange- 
ment: 

Choose a major part of the class 
to play the role of the pilgrims 
approaching the Temple; assign 
this group verses 1-2, 7, 8bc, 9, 
and 10bc. Appoint one member of 
this group to be the leader of the 
pilgrims and, on behalf of this 
group, to ask the questions in 
verse 3. Finally, select a small 
group to play the part of a priestly 
choir responding from within the 
sanctuary with the words of 
verses 4-6, 8a, and 10a. 

Do not forget Ephesians 3:14- 
21, for this has an important bear- 
ing on the theme. Call attention to 
its setting by asking: What does 


the author mean when he says 
“For this reason”? To what 
reason is he referring? 


How To PROCEED 


I. Worship and the focus of 
attention 

In defining worship you may 
have discussed the fact that we 
are concerned with “worth-ship.” 
Suggest that the class consider 
the wide diversity of opinion as 
to what is worthwhile in life. 
Some say one thing is most im- 
portant; others say something else 
is most important. Even within 
our own lives our values change 
frequently with a change of en- 
vironment, mood, or other circum- 
stance. 

Worship eliminates such dis- 
traction and helps us focus our 
attention on the truly worthwhile 
as we discover it in God’s wisdom. 
Worship gives meaning and per- 
spective to conflicting claims on 
our loyalty, anxieties, the strug- 
gle for status or success, and 
other distracting factors in our 
experience by relating them to 
the center of loyalty we discover 
in worship. 

Worship utilizes the principles 
of regularity and repetition to 
strengthen our awareness and ac- 
ceptance of its object of loyalty. 
To the extent that we take advan- 
tage of the regular, weekly ob- 
servance of public worship, for 
example, we build strong associa- 
tions that help us withstand the 
distracting influences of life. 





The 1960 Elections 


Some of the gravest issues confronting mankind will be affected 
by the 1960 elections. Extremely important decisions regarding 
domestic and world problems will be a responsibility of the newly 
elected president and other public officials. 

Christians have a moral obligation to exercise their right to vote. 
Responsible citizenship also involves a consideration of the issues at 
stake, an examination of party platforms in the light of church 
pronouncements, and close scrutiny of the qualifications of candi- 


dates. 


Churches should not be partisans of a party or a candidate. They 
should, however, provide opportunities for their members to be- 
come informed and stimulate them to responsible action. 

With these things in mind the Methodist Board of Christian 
Social Concerns has prepared a twelve-item Election Packet for 
use by adult groups who wish to study the issues of this major 
1960 event. This Election Packet is available at $1 from the Service 
Department, 100 Maryland Avenue, N.E., Washington 2, D.C. 
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II. Realization of relationship 


Emphasize the fact that worship 
enables us to discover God as far 
more than infinite wisdom or ulti- 
mate power. It helps us establish 
a relationship in which we realize 
the fuller meaning of God as a 
person. Two related questions may 
be put to the class: What are some 
inadequate and false concepts of 
God as a person? In what sense 
may God be described as a per- 
son? 

Obviously some views of God 
are too anthropomorphic or man- 
like. They tend to describe God 
in such human terms that his 
greatness is lost to view. Such 
concepts may be found in earlier 
traditions of Old Testament life, 
where God is thought of as walk- 
ing, talking, living on a mountain, 
and so forth. 

Lead the class to discover the 
true elements of divine personal- 
ity by suggesting such factors of 
personality as will, wisdom, love, 
the capacity for relationship—the 
spiritual aspects of our lives. 

Finding God in worship is not 
simply the cultivation of a certain 
kind of feeling. On the basis of the 
attributes suggested above en- 
courage class members to seek 
God in worship by listening for 
expressions of his will in Scrip- 
ture, hymns, and other elements 
of the service. Help them find his 
wisdom in a similar manner. Point 
out that they will experience God 
as love and will learn to relate to 
him as a personal being as they 
participate in worship services and 
especially as they develop warm, 
creative, loving relationships with 
others in the congregation. 


III. Support of moral decision 


Lift up the important consider- 
ation that worship has a practical 
value in providing worshipers 
with strength and support as they 
attempt to make the right kinds 
of decisions. It confronts men with 
God’s challenge; it also offers the 
encouragement of noble example. 
The Scriptures were written out 
of human experience with God, 
and the men who served as God’s 
interpreters have given us an 
example which supports us as we 
try to live God-directed lives. 
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Another practical function of 
worship in relation to our moral 
decisions is to give us perspective. 
If you should ask the class mem- 
bers on what basis they decide 
such practical matters as how to 
spend the family income, their 
answers might well reveal a con- 
cern for what is expedient, a lack 
of concern for moral implications, 
or a failure to see the ultimate 
consequences for one’s own spirit- 
ual growth or for the welfare of 
others. Worship gives the kind of 
perspective that enables us to 
see otherwise hidden implications 
and ultimate consequences in 
terms of the will of God. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


In any group it is important for 
people to do their own thinking 
and to contribute the results of 
their thinking to their fellows. 
Buzz groups provide one effective 
way to accomplish this. 

For this purpose the class di- 
vides into groups of ten persons or 
less. Each group selects its own 
chairman and recorder and pro- 
ceeds to discuss the question. 
After five minutes or more, de- 
pending on the question, the class 
reassembles and receives reports 
from each of the buzz groups. 

This process encourages partic- 
ipation by all members of a 
group. It thus provides a more 
adequate consideration of all as- 
pects of the issue under discus- 
sion. 

For this lesson buzz groups can 
study Psalms 24 and Ephesians 
3: 14-21 to find common words and 
ideas. For example, there are such 
similarities as “glory” and “riches 
of his glory,” “strong” and 
“strengthened,” “mighty” and 
“might,” “come in” and “dwell 
in,” and “pure heart” and “inner 
man.” 














Sincere worship opens the way for God’s entrance into our lives. 


In addition, have the buzz 


- groups look for concepts in the 


two passages which are similar 
in form but reflect a refinement of 
concern in the New Testament as 
compared to the Old Testament. 
For instance, where Psalms 24 
speaks of the foundation of the 
earth, Ephesians is concerned 
with the foundations of the soul 
as “rooted and grounded in love.” 
Again, Ephesians is concerned 
“that Christ may dwell in your 
hearts,” while Psalms 24 pictures 
the “King of glory” as entering 
into the Temple. 

There are other parallels that 
the buzz groups may discover. 
Looking for them will lead the 
class not only to become better 
acquainted with the material but 


Bob Golter 


also to see more clearly the under- 
lying meanings. 


In CLOSING 


You may summarize your dis- 
cussion of the importance of wor- 
ship somewhat as follows: Wor- 
ship focuses our attention on 
primary values and the central 
meaning of life; it dramatizes the 
personal nature of God and helps 
us establish relationship with him; 
it brings us support as we try to 
make moral decisions. 

Let the class session come to a 
worshipful climax as the entire 
group participates in reading 
Psalms 24, following the pattern 
described in the section entitled 
“To Begin.” Finally, you may read 
Ephesians 3: 14-21. 


THE COUNSELOR ue EDGAR N. JACKSON 


Those who study the deep emo- 
tions of men and women say that 
many emotional illnesses that 
plague humans root in an inability 
to express love. This conclusion 
probably grows from the basic 


misconception that love is some- 
thing you do. But love is ultimate- 
ly something you are, and the 
things you do are merely the 
types of behavior that emerge 
from the type of person you are. 





If you are a hateful person, your 
behavior will show it. If you are 
a love-filled person, your behavior 
will mirror your deep feelings. 
Feeling love for God is a basic 
response to the privilege of life 
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itself. No one has to tell a bird to 
sing in the springtime. No one is 
obliged to nudge the tulip bulb 
into action. Their innate response 
to life is basic and irrepressible. 
Human beings also feel this over- 
powering need to express love for 
God, acceptance of the universe, 
life fulfillment through the high- 
est forms of love. 

We often turn to man-made ob- 
jects to express our adoration, and 
our thinking and feeling become 
cluttered by what men have said 
and done. Jesus went out into the 
world of nature to worship and 
recharge his spiritual energies. 
Then he returned to the market 
place, the Temple square, and the 
village street to reach the men 
and women who seldom got be- 
yond such confines. 

The French cathedral builders 
shut in the worshipers with beau- 
tiful stained-glass windows be- 
cause the squalor of the village 
was a distraction. The English 
cathedral builders were wiser. 
They built their cathedrals in 
parks with clear glass windows 
so that the worshipers could be 
easily distracted by the beauty 
of nature in the world without. 

Something in a clear awareness 
of God’s creative power and a 
close and harmonious walk with 
it brings a person to a conscious- 
ness of elemental things. It 
stretches his soul beyond the petty 
annoyances and trivial troubles 
that focus his attention upon him- 
self. It helps him move toward 
that innate fulfillment that is the 
human counterpart of the bird’s 
song and the flower’s bloom. 

Most persons who are emo- 
tionally ill are suffering from a 
preoccupation with themselves 
and the little things of life. They 
destroy their capability for the 
outpouring of love which stimu- 
lates healthy action in life. A 
neurosis is a small, self-centered 
religion. It is too small to sustain 
life. 

The person who seeks emotion- 
al health will learn the important 
first step of worship—that of ado- 
ration. Here the inner potential 
for self-fulfillment moves out into 
the world of thought and feeling 
where it is made complete. 
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OCTOBER 16: 


Our Trust Is in God 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED if WILLIAM E. SMITH. 


Read from your Bible: Psalms 
121. Read also the selected sup- 
plementary passage, Psalms 91. 


Psalms 121 is the expression of 
a deep spiritual need. The psalm- 
ist is a part of a band of pilgrims 
on their way to Jerusalem. As 
night falls, they are forced to stop. 
Who will protect them against the 
dangers that the darkening shad- 
ows bring? William R. Taylor 
vividly describes the setting: 

“In the long journey to Jeru- 
salem pilgrims had to encamp in 
the desert or arid regions through 
which their march lay. At night 
sentries were set on the top of 
neighboring hills in order to 
guard the encampment against 
sudden attack from robber bands 
who, knowing only too well the 
seasons of the pilgrimages, hoped 
to enrich themselves by raiding 
the pilgrim camps. In our psalm 
we have some of the reflections 
of one of the pilgrims who, before 
entering his tent for the night, 
looks toward the hill and sees 
beside the sentry another guard- 
ian, the Lord, who neither slum- 
bers nor sleeps; and who, more 
than a human sentry, can guard 
the people in his care from dis- 
eases that may afflict them on 
their travels, like the strokes of 
the sun or the moon. It is such 
a situation which has been fash- 
ioned into the liturgical form of 
the psalm.” 1 

Verse 1. Here is a mixture of 
trust and uncertainty. Hills have 
about them a calm serenity that 
the human soul desires. Besides, 
in ancient times, hills and moun- 
tains were viewed as places for 
meeting God since they seemed to 
provide thresholds by which he 
could step down to earth. It was 





1 William R. Taylor in The Interpreter’s 
Bible, Volume 4, page 644. 


only natural to turn to the hills 
for help. 

The next question, however, 
was, Which hills? It is as though 
the psalmist were saying, “In this 
time of anxiety I need only turn 
to the hills for peace.” For a 
moment he is comforted. Then 
comes the disturbing thought, 
“But is God to be found on yonder 
hill or somewhere else? From 
what source does my help really 
come?” 

Verse 2. Many scholars feel that 
“My” should be replaced with 
“Thy.” Thus verse 2 would repre- 
sent the reassurance given by a 
priest or other spiritual leader. It 
would then read: 


Thy help comes from. the Lorn, 
who made heaven and earth. 


The only real help comes from 
God himself, the mighty Creator 
of the world. Such help is not 
simply possible; it is available. 
“Thy help comes... .” 

Verse 3. The psalmist continues. 
He is still anxious. Help may be 
available, but the situation is 
dangerous. “A single slip, one 
false step, might destroy him. 
Moreover, he needs divine shep- 
herding care, the deep concern 
of One who is alert, on the watch, 
and who stays awake on his 
behalf, feeling responsible for 
him.” 2 So he prays: 


May He not permit my foot to slip: 
May He not become drowsy 
who keeps me.® 


What if God is no better than a 
human sentry and falls asleep! 


A similar concern is expressed in 
Psalms 44: 23: 


2From The Psalms, by Elmer A. Leslie; 
Abingdon Press, 1949; page 215. 


8 Ibid. 
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Rouse thyself! Why sleepest Thou, 
O Lord? 
Awake! Do not cast us off for 
ever! 


The psalmist’s anxiety is not 
easily quelled. 

Verse 4. The priest responds 
with positive assurance: 


Surely the keeper of Israel 
Will neither drowse nor sleep.* 


He will guard not only the faint- 
hearted pilgrim but all Israel. 
Verses 5-8. The remaining 
verses are an expansion of the 
note of assurance in verses 2 and 


‘Ibid. 


4, Notice that the priest speaks 
of the protection God provides in 
brief but deeply significant terms. 
He is “your keeper,” that is, “your 
guardian.” He is “your shade,” 
your protection from the burning 
rays of the sun and the disease- 
laden beams of the moon. 

This description reflects the 
Palestinian superstitions that sun- 
stroke was caused by a demon 
who was particularly active dur- 
ing the day and that lunacy, fever, 
and other harmful diseases were 
caused by a night demon. The 
New Testament story about the 
epileptic boy brought to Jesus by 
his father describes him as being 
“moon-struck” (Matthew 17:15). 


“From these and from all evil 
[verse 7] the Lord will protect 
you,” the priest continues, in 
effect. “He will guard your life.” 

The wording of the final verse 
was probably suggested by an 
ancient blessing in Deuteronomy 
28:6. It assures the pilgrim that 
God will be with him wherever 
he goes. Both now and forever- 
more he will be safe in God’s 
keeping. 

Thus a Psalm that begins in 
anxious fear ends in quiet trust 
in the God who is ever alert to 
his children’s needs and is pro- 
tecting them from harm and 
danger even though they may not 
know it. 


LEADER’S HELPS ee HARLAN R. WAITE 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Teaching adults is an invest- 
ment of one’s talents in one of 
the most promising enterprises 
open to a Christian steward. The 
returns to both teacher and stu- 
dent are high if the investment is 
handled wisely. This depends, 
however, upon the extent of 
personal involvement and the 
thoroughness of planning with 
which a teacher approaches his 
task. The following suggestions 
are intended to stimulate the kind 
of involvement and _ planning 
which will lead to rich rewards. 

As you prepare to teach this 
lesson, you will want to refer to 
the resources listed on page 47. 
Beyond these it is important to 
become thoroughly acquainted 
with the Scripture materials. 

Resist the temptation to use 
only the Scripture material 
printed in the students’ periodi- 
cals. Read all materials; reflect 
on their meaning in search for 
new insights; look for threads of 
thought that bind them all to- 
gether. 

Study carefully also the treat- 
ments in Adult Student, Wesley 
Quarterly, and Epworth Notes. In 
addition, The International Les- 
son Annual will provide helpful 
material. 

You will want to remember that 
a lesson is taught not for the sake 


of the lesson but for the sake of 
the students. Therefore, continue 
to follow the principle discussed 
in earlier sessions, that of keeping 
the specific needs of individual 
members in mind and planning 
the lesson to meet those needs. 

As you read the lesson ma- 
terials, note questions that come 
to your mind or which you would 
like to use in class. 

Keep in mind that there is an 
art to asking good questions. 
Avoid those that can be answered 
simply by Yes or No; rather, seek 
to put questions in a way that will 
demand thought. For example, 
three types of questions that you 
may include in your teaching are 
questions that ask for comparison 
or contrast, questions that call for 
reasons for or against, and ques- 
tions that require application of 
a principle to new situations. 

Each of these types will appear 
later in this lesson plan. See if 
you can identify them and make 
others like them to bring out the 
meaning of the lesson. 

We will discuss many other 
types of questions over the next 
ten weeks. Watch for any ideas 
that may be new to you, and de- 
velop your skill in asking ques- 
tions. 

Finally, establish a clear sense 
of direction by setting forth a 
specific purpose for this lesson. 


The following threefold aim is one 
possibility: to help students ap- 
preciate the nature and source of 
trust, to examine some theological 
bases for trust in God, and to 
relate trust to the whole of life. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Where thousands fall 

II. Trust as a discipline 
III. Trust as personal relationship 
IV. Trust and pilgrimage 


To BEGIN 


This lesson is built around the 
theme of trust in God. Christians 
frequently feel that such trust 
should save us from difficulty and 
disaster. When the going gets 
rough, we become disillusioned. 
Our major concern therefore 
should be to try to answer these 
questions: Does trust in God 
guarantee freedom from trouble? 
If not, how can it help us? 

In dealing with the first ques- 
tion we may well turn to Psalms 
91 for help. Later we will consider 
Psalms 121, which is printed in 
the students’ periodicals. 

At the outset the class should 
have a chance to get clearly in 
mind a general outline of Psalms 
91. Although you may do this 
yourself, it might better be done 
through a brief report from some- 
one in the class previously as- 
signed to present it. 
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In any event, take advantage 
of the chalkboard as an effective 
visual aid and write out the out- 
line for the class to see. Then put 
the following four questions to 
the class by writing them either 
on a large poster or on the other 
side of the chalkboard: 

1. According to Psalms 91, 
what is the result of trusting in 
God? 

2. Compare this idea with the 
view Jesus expressed when he 
called his disciples to take up the 
cross and follow him. 

3. How does this idea fit the 
experience of Stephen, Paul, and 
other Christian martyrs? 

4. Analyze the Psalm to show 
what is and what is not applicable 
to life today. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Where thousands fall 


Ask the class to discuss the 
literal picture painted in Psalms 
91:7. Clues are to be found in 
the verses that precede it, and 
imagination intelligently used can 
easily complete the scene. Obvi- 
ously the psalmist has physical 
danger in mind; yet Christians 


read this Psalm in full awareness 
that many of the faithful have 
fallen under pestilence and the 
sword. Does this mean that 
Psalms 91 has no meaning for us? 

Ask the class: Are there haz- 
ards in life which threaten de- 
struction to a Christian but which 
may safely be met through trust 
in God? What are they? This 
presents an opportunity to discuss 
the real temptations and the ac- 
tual waywardness with which we 
as well as others must come to 
grips. 

If ideas are slow in coming, ask 
the class to suggest some pitfalls 
of modern civilization. Students 
will probably mention the threat 
of materialism, the illusory appeal 
of success, the dangers of racial 
exclusiveness, and a number of 
other perils. 

Someone may observe that 
thousands do tragically fall at our 
sides. Is trust any guaranty of 
salvation? How can it help in 
these situations? 


II. Trust as a discipline 


Suggest. that trust has its 
dangers as well as its benefits. Its 


A Happy Sequel to the 


H-Bomb Race 


“Here, in my private cave, confusion 
May be escaped—if one likes solitude,” 
Began my friend, who shared his hole 
With seven foxes (all considerate). 


“Some flock to caverns with their pine-knot torches— 
But not me! Just think of all the masterpieces 


To be scraped on these stone walls 
For future generations to marvel at! 
Why, I’ll bet my bear-skin coat, 


By Two Thousand my scratchings will be copied 


In caves from Minsk to Memphis.” 

And, infected with my friend’s good cheer, 
| gathered up my roots and club 

And ambled off to hole, sweet home. 


* Reprinted from Highroad. 
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dangers arise out of a misunder- © 
standing of its nature and may be — 
clearly perceived in two extreme — 
attitudes: that of the person who | 
lives in passive confidence that — 
everything will be all right, and | 
that of the individual who tempts 7 
God in the foolhardiness of over- ~ 
confidence. ; 
Recognizing these dangers does ~ 
not minimize the importance and ~ 
validity of trusting in God. It 7 
simply undergirds Jesus’ teaching © 
that conscientious and responsible 
Christians face danger in the | 
world precisely because they do | 
trust in a God whose ways chal- | 
lenge the ways of men and whose © 
righteousness often brings not 
peace but a sword. r 
Point out that Christian com- | 
mitment means the acceptance of © 
risk and responsibility. Suggest 
that many Christians fail at just | 
this point. A truly vital and dy- | 
namic trust in God, however, will | 
both help us know where our | 
efforts are needed and strengthen 
us for the difficulties we may face 
by assuring us of his presence. 
You may want to refer at this 
point to the prayer of the psalm- 
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A distrusting world results in a world in chains. 


... who dwells in the shelter of 
the Most High, 
who abides in the shadow of 
the Almighty. 


n- ist, as paraphrased by Dr. Leslie: 
“May He not permit my foot to 
slip...” (Psalms 121:3). 

Here it may be well to note that 
Christians need to be sure they 
understand what God has prom- 
ised. The higher revelation of God 
in the New Testament shows us 
that we must go beyond a literal- 
istic interpretation of Psalms 91 
to catch the spirit of his affirma- 
tion. 

The promises of God are real; 
but if we are to judge from the 
experiences of Peter, Paul, and 
even Jesus himself, they do not 
include guaranties of physical 
safety or material success. They 
do include assurances that those 
who trust in him will be able to 
meet crises with strength of spirit 
and in the conviction that suffer- 
ing and death are doors to life 
eternal. 


Emphasize the fact that without 
the intimate personal relationship 
there is no trust. 

Point out that this is substan- 
tiated by what we know of the 
development of personality. We 
have reason to believe that trust 
is one of the earliest traits to 
develop and that it has its source 
in a loving relationship between 
parent and child during the first 
year of life. In this intimate re- 
lationship a completely dependent 
individual finds the world to be 
a dependable place in which to 
live and in this discovery lays the 
foundation for a basic ingredient 
of personality. 

Here let the class discuss the 
way in which this human experi- 
ence may be used as an analogy 
of the relationship between God 
and man. Mature trust in God 
and the capacity to follow his lead- 
ing through whatever difficulty 
may arise is born only out of that 
personal relationship in which 


III. Trust as personal relationship 


Although the author of Psalms 
91 expressed himself in a literal- 
ism that we find it necessary to 
transcend, he is affirming a funda- 
mental truth that the experience 
of trust comes only to him 













man discovers God to be not only 
a good provider through the 
natural processes of his creation 
but an ever-present Spirit, lead- 
ing and sustaining those who are 
committed to his way. 


IV. Trust and pilgrimage 


Point up for the class some of 
the words of Psalms 91 which de- 
scribe the behavior of the indi- 
vidual who trusts in God. You 
may want to mention such words 
as “dwells,” “abides,” “refuge,” 
“fortress,” “habitation,” and 
“tent.’”’ Note how these all connote 
staying in one place. 

The real problem arises, how- 
ever, when we begin to move out 
of familiar territory. This mobility 
may have to do with the mind, as 
reflected in the development of 
new ideas; it may be in the realm 
of the heart, as when we develop 
more inclusive relationships; it 
may come in matters of the will, 
as a man expands his horizons and 
chooses more distant and difficult 
goals. In each instance the prob- 
lem of security becomes more 
severe and the need for trust 
greater. 

Now direct the attention of the 
class to Psalms 121 with the help 
of the material in the students’ 
periodicals. This is a hymn of 
travel and an expression of trust 
by a traveler: , 


The Lorp will keep 
your going out and your coming 
in 
from this time forth and for 
evermore. (Psalms 121:8.) 


Life at its best is a pilgrimage, and 
there is no greater expression of 
trust than launching out in quest 
of the unrealized kingdom of God 
in the conviction that 


. . . help comes from the Lorp, 
who made heaven and earth. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


The section entitled “To Begin” 
suggests four questions that lend 
themselves to treatment by a 
panel. A panel consists of several 
individuals who sit around a table 
and discuss a given topic. 

Ordinarily the leader of the 
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panel, who may or may not be 
the teacher of the class, introduces 
the panel members and describes 
briefly the issue to be discussed. 
As panel members contribute to 
the discussion, the leader acts as 
a general guide, clarifying and 
summarizing as necessary. At a 
certain point in the discussion the 
class as a whole may address 
questions to the panel members or 
make appropriate brief comments. 

So far as this lesson is con- 
cerned, the introductory problem 
of the theology of Psalms 91 may 
be dealt with by a panel. Members 
should be given the four questions 
suggested under “To Begin” and 
have opportunity to confer on 
them before the class session. The 
use of a panel in this way should 
stimulate considerably more ac- 
tive thought and discussion than 
would be the case if the teacher 
were to carry the session alone. 


In CLOSING 


Describe briefly for the class 
the liturgical setting of Psalms 
121. A suppliant, with the symbol- 
ism of the mountain in his inner 
mind, addresses the officiating 
priest: “From whence will come 
my help?” 

The priest speaks these words 
in reply: 


Thy help comes from the Lord, 
Maker of heaven and earth. 


The suppliant then offers a brief 
prayer: 


May he not permit my foot to slip: 
May he not become drowsy who 
keeps me. 


(Note the change of person in 
verses 2 and 3 as supported by 
some reputable scholars.) 


The priest gives the final word: 


Surely the keeper of Israel 
Will neither drowse nor sleep. 
The Lord is thy keeper: 
The Lord is thy shade upon 
thy right hand. 
By day the sun 
Shall not smite thee, 
Nor the moon by night. 
The Lord will keep thee 
From all evil; 
He will keep thy soul. 
The Lord will guard thy going 
out and thy coming in, 
From now on, even forever. 


As a conclusion ask the class 
to read Psalms 121 responsively, 
with one class member represent- 
ing the ancient priest and the rest 
of the class representing the sup- 
pliant pilgrim. 





1 Translated by Elmer A. Leslie in The 
Psalms; Abingdon Press, 1949; pages 215-16, 


THE COUNSELOR J EDGAR N. JACKSON 


We have a built-in capacity to 
trust. Generally speaking, chil- 
dren learn early in life that they 
can trust their parents. Because 
they are dependent on others, they 
could not survive without trusting 
someone else to meet their needs. 
It is when this complete trust is 
violated that early emotional 
problems develop. These may per- 
sist through life. 

Jesus was alert to those who 
might injure the innate capacity 
of little children to trust. He 
recommended vigorous treatment 
for those who abused the trust of 
little children, and he illustrated 
his concern for their unqualified 
acceptance by inviting them to 
come to him in a completely un- 
forbidding atmosphere. 

When we become adults, the 
element of trust in life remains 
essential. We could not carry on 
business without trust in those 
pieces of paper that represent 
labor and are called money. We 
learn to accept the word of others 
who have proved to be trust- 
worthy. It is a source of deep 
inner injury when one we have 
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trusted proves to be unworthy of 
that trust. But even then we 
normally measure the untrust- 
worthy against a solid background 
of those whom we can trust. 

One of the most serious of emo- 
tional disturbances grows from 
the withering away or the atrophy 
of the ability to trust. The person 
who is increasingly suspicious of 
others and their motives is bound 
to be unhappy and also to make 
those about him uncomfortable. 
For when trust is gone, the fabric 
of life is slashed and human rela- 
tions fall apart. 

The loss of trust usually de- 
velops from one or both of two 
kinds of injury. When a person 
who is highly sensitive to emo- 
tional hurt is repeatedly let down 
by persons he has trusted, he may 
develop an emotional wound that 
does not heal. He becomes so 
sensitive that he does not dare 
trust anyone for fear of more in- 
jury. This fear cannot be easily 
overcome, but the assurance that 
some persons are  unalterably 
trustworthy helps. 

A person may also lose his ca- 


pacity to trust when he feels such 
a deep sense of guilt that he sees 
others as if they were himself, 
equally subject to guilt and there- 
fore unworthy of trust. In its 
early stages this kind of feeling 
can be relieved by the assurance 
of God’s forgiving and redeem- 
ing love. In its latter stages this 
emotional distress can become ex- 
ceedingly difficult to remedy. 

The power of a deep trust in 
God’s love to heal injured emo- 
tions is essential to a good life. 
Jesus pointed out the infinite na- 
ture of God’s ability to forgive. 
Character is built through the 
exercise of trust in God’s good- 
ness. One does not really learn to 
swim until he trusts the buoyancy 
of the water to hold him up. One 
does not really achieve maturity 
in spiritual living until his trust 
in God is so complete that he rests 
secure in it. 


The eternal God is your dwelling 
place, 
and underneath are the ever- 
lasting arms. (Deuteronomy 
33: 27.) 
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OCTOBER 23: 


Our Need of God 


(World Service Sunday *) 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED gf WILLIAM E. SMITH 


Read from your Bible: Psalms 
42. Read also the selected supple- 
mentary passage, Psalms 19. 


It is evident that the author of 
Psalms 42 was in desperate cir- 
cumstances. Elmer A. Leslie in 
The Psalms classifies it as one of 
the “prayers of the falsely ac- 
cused.” Whatever the outward 
circumstances, the worst crisis is 
within. The haunting thought that 
his enemies’ taunts may be true 
—that God may not really care— 
makes the psalmist’s plight almost 
unbearable. “When shallI... be- 
hold the face of God?” 

Scholars agree that Psalms 42 
and 43 belong together. Psalms 43 
has no title of its own, and in 
many Hebrew manuscripts they 
appear as a unit. The two Psalms 
nave a single theme. The simi- 
larity is further noted in 42:5 and 
11 and 43:5, which constitute a 
refrain, and in the repetition of 
42:9b in 43:2b. While we shall 
limit our study to Psalms 42, you 
will find it helpful to consider 
Psalms 43 along with it. 

Verses 1-3. The opening words 
express the psalmist’s deep long- 
ing for God. He compares his spir- 
itual thirst to that of a deer pant- 
ing for water. Then he asks, 


When shall I come and behold 
the face of God? 


That is, “When shall I worship in 
his Temple again?” For the Jew 
the Temple was the dwelling place 
of God. He felt closer to him there 
than at any other place. The 
psalmist is thinking, “If only I 
could return there again!” 

Verse 3 gives the first hint as 
to the real nature of the psalmist’s 





*Send your World Service offering to your 
conference treasurer promptly. 


problem. Day and night (for a 
prolonged period) he has been in 
tears. To make matters worse, 
his enemies have humiliated him 
by taunting him continually, say- 
ing, “Where is your God [now]?” 

Verses 4-5. Now the identity of 
the psalmist is revealed. He re- 
calls how he used to lead proces- 
sions of worshipers to the Temple 
in Jerusalem. Possibly he was a 
priest or a musician. 

What vivid memories are 
stirred as he thinks of the great 
holy days with throngs of excited 
pilgrims dressed in festive garb 
crowding the roadways that led 
into Jerusalem! He had been at 
their head, leading in “glad shouts 
and songs of thanksgiving.” Why 
should he be “cast down”? Why 
should his soul be “disquieted” 
when there are such wonderful 
memories? Surely there is hope 
even amid depression. He main- 
tains that 


...I shall again praise him, 
my help and my God. 


Verses 6-7. Again the mood of 
despair prevails. The psalmist now 
tells us where he is—the extreme 
northern portion of Israel at the 
source of the Jordan River, the 
foot of Mount Hermon and Mount 
Mizar. 

The psalmist fears for his life. 
Indeed, he has been so near death 
that he can almost hear the water 
floods of the underworld, the 
realm of the dead, sweeping in 
upon him and pulling him down 
like an undertow. He feels that 
all its waves and its billows “have 
gone over me.” In his deep dis- 
tress he looks to God. 

Verses 8-10. Both day and night 
the psalmist prays to God, “the 
God of my life.” He says, in ef- 


fect, “Have you forgotten me?” 
Are there more poignant words? 
They are spoken by the sufferers 
of every age. They were spoken 
by the Man on the cross: “My 
God, my God, why... ?” 

Is there any answer to evil 
compounded, to undeserved pain 
made worse by the jibes of 
enemies that sickness is proof 
that God neither cares nor is able 
to help? The psalmist is saying 
that all day long they say to him, 
“Where is your God?” Which is 
worse, physical pain or mental 
anguish? For the psalmist each 
is made worse by the other. Here 
is a classic description of what 
contemporary theologians and 
psychologists refer to as a feeling 
of alienation. This, however, is 
not a new experience. 

Verse 11. Then comes the re- 
frain that appears first in verse 
5, but spoken now in a more ob- 
jective mood. It is as if the psalm- 
ist were saying to himself: “Why 
are you so despondent? You need 
not be. Remember God. Remem- 
ber how in the past you have felt 
him close to you. He has not for- 
saken you now, regardless of what 
they may say—and regardless of 
how you feel. God can be just as 
near in moments of depression as 
in times of exaltation. Wait for 
him, Trust in him.” 

Now, with rising certainty, he 
exclaims in an affirmation of deep 


faith: 


... I shall again praise him, 
my help and my God. 


Thus the psalmist, raised from 
the depths of despair to the 
heights of assurance, asserts with 
the confidence that comes from 
personal experience that the only 
true hope for himself and for all 
men is in God. 
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God reveals himself through his Word. 


LEADER’S HELPS , HARLAN R. WAITE 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Personal growth is surely an 
aim of every alert teacher. He 
recognizes that social, emotional, 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
needs create hungers that drive 
us in search of a source of ful- 
fillment. Thus a teacher has his 
own sense of need of God, and 
this provides a most appropriate 
starting point for the preparation 
of this lesson. 

No general review of resources 
is necessary at this point, since 
the literary sources have been 
mentioned earlier in this unit and 
on page 47. 

The Scripture passages should 
be read carefully and completely. 
Only Psalms 42 is printed in the 
student’s materials, but Psalms 19 
should be read and used in the 
lesson with equally serious treat- 
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ment. As Smith indicated above, 
Psalms 42 does not stand alone 
but is part of a longer poem that 
includes Psalms 43. Careful 
readers will undoubtedly note the 
repeated refrains and the thematic 
thread that bind the two Psalms 
into one. 

Psalms 19 was originally two 
poems. The first, verses 1-6, is 
one of the most beautiful nature 
hymns ever written. The poet sees 
all creation as a never-ceasing 
song of praise to its Creator. The 
second poem, verses 7-14, does not 
show the same spark of genius, but 
it reveals to us the soul of a man 
who is truly devoted to God and 
glories in his law. This poet finds 
that the law meets his needs by 
teaching him how God wants him 
to live. 

You will bear in mind the gen- 


eral principle that a lesson should 
be prepared with the personal 
needs of class members specifically 
in mind. This lesson concerns it- 
self with the sensitiveness of 
Christians to their need of God, 
the extent to which they are able 
to identify their needs, and the 
relationship between man’s hun- 
ger and God’s response. There- 
fore, you will want to inquire in 
your own mind as to the state 
of these problems among class 
members. 

The determination of these 
needs will suggest specific pur- 
poses to be adopted to guide the 
lesson plan. One such purpose 
may be to create in the student 
the realization that he has a need 
for God just as others have this 
need. A second purpose may be 
to help the student verbalize the 
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specific needs for the fulfillment 
of which he is dependent upon 
God. Third, there is legitimate 
purpose in helping the student be- 
come aware of God’s activity in 
the universe that speaks to his 
need and satisfies his hunger. 

One special type of preparation 
may be of particular help in plan- 
ning this lesson, as well as other 
lessons later. It is often fruitful 
to use a group as a teaching team 
in planning, as well as in present- 
ing, the lesson. This lesson lends 
itself especially to this approach. 
The discovery of basic ideas in 
each Scripture passage and identi- 
fication of the elements that bind 
these passages together may be 
facilitated by a sharing of minds. 
This will add depth of insight to 
the process of preparation. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The need for awareness 
II. The identification of need 
III. Man’s hunger 
IV. God’s response 


To BEGIN 


Make clear to the class that this 
lesson is concerned with more 
scriptural material than is printed 
in the students’ periodicals. If 
group planning has been under- 
taken in the preparation of this 
lesson, that group may serve as 
a panel to introduce the session 
(see last week’s helps). 

The panel should attempt to ac- 
complish three objectives: (1) 
It should call attention to the 
Psalms being dealt with. and de- 
scribe each briefly. (2) It should 
identify and state the unifying 
theme. (3) It should interpret the 
major figures of speech. 

It should be noted that there 
are three major divisions of the 
biblical materials for this lesson. 
The first division consists of 
Psalms 42 with the addition of 
Psalms 43, as previously noted. 
These two Psalms constitute a 
poetically phrased prayer of a per- 
son suffering false accusations at 
the hands of his fellow country- 
men. Psalms 19:1-6 is a hymn in 
praise of the Creator of the uni- 
verse. Psalms 19:7-14, the third 
division, is a hymn of God’s reve- 
lation in the law. 


Group planning or the teacher’s 
own careful study, whichever the 
case may be, will reveal that an 
underlying theme unifies these 
passages. This theme is the de- 
pendence of creation upon God. 
Need of God is universal. The 
physical universe is dependent 
upon him; moral man is depend- 
ent upon him; and man in despair 
is dependent upon him. Indeed, 
there is no condition or circum- 
stance in creation which is inde- 
pendent of God. 

Interpreting the figures of 
speech is important to a proper 
understanding and appreciation 
of the lesson. The use of personi- 
fication in Psalms 19:1-6, through 
which days are pictured as speak- 
ing and nights are portrayed as 
knowing, brings an impressive 
personal quality to the presence 
of God in nature. This impression 
carries over into his relationship 
to the law and to man in distress. 
Personification also figures large- 
ly in Psalms 42 and 43. Here the 
psalmist speaks to his soul as a 
separate being with a deep thirst 
for God. 

Particular reference should be 
made to 42:7, in which 


Deep calls to deep 
at the thunder of thy cataracts; 
all thy waves and thy billows 
have gone over me. 


This refers to the fact reflected in 
Psalms 24:2 that the world was 
founded “upon the seas” and that 
the realm of the dead was thought 
to be in the watery underworld. 
This figure describes the intensity 
of anguish of a man burdened “to 
death” by trouble. 

This portion of today’s lesson is 
unusually lengthy; however, much 
of the purpose of the lesson both 
depends upon, and is accomplished 
by, the extended treatment of the 
biblical materials. 


How To PROCEED 
I. The need for awareness 


Let this section of the lesson 
be primarily an occasion of self- 
exploration by members as to 
their own awareness of their need 
for God. Ask the following ques- 
tions, but let the discussion be 


brief: (1) Of what needs are we 
aware? (2) Do we have needs of 
which we are not aware (as sug- 
gested by the psalmist in 19:12)? 
(3) Do we continue to feel a need 
for God after we have become 
Christian? 

This last question may be the 
crucial one for your class. Point 
out that it is easy to think of 
others, especially non-Christians, 
as being in need of God; but it is 
not quite as easy to see ourselves 
in the same light. 

If Jesus’ attitude toward the 
Pharisees is any indication, a good 
man’s need of God is as great as 
is a sinner’s. Indeed, Jesus went 
so far as to consider as quite good 
the chances that a sinner would 
see the kingdom of heaven before 
a Pharisee did. You may point out 
also that Paul’s Letters, which are 
highly indicative of man’s need of 
God, were addressed to Chris- 
tians. 


II. The identification of need 


A quick census of needs of the 
group members may be under- 
taken at this point with the aid 
of the chalkboard. Certain ex- 
pressed needs will be in the area 
of physical dependence. It is obvi- 
ous that we are not completely 
independent—we must look be- 
yond ourselves for food, clothing, 
shelter, tools, and even for health. 
All these rest in turn upon the 
capacity of the earth to sustain 
life. Behind all this is the Creator 
who has fashioned a dependable 
world. 

Other needs are in the realm of 
morals. Point out that self- 
sufficiency leads to moral anarchy, 
while at the other extreme moral 
rigidity tends toward totalitarian- 
ism. Social research, for example, 
has shown a high correlation be- 
tween dictatorship and extreme 
strictness in conventional moral- 
ity. A man needs God to help him 
give responsible expression to 
creative morality in such a way 
as to avoid the excesses of legal- 
ism and chaos and to establish 
himself a free man in Christ. 

Suggest to the class that our 
emotional and social dependence 
upon God is reflected in our need 
for recognition, for a sense of 
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significance and personal worth, 
for a feeling of belonging, and for 
the experience and assurance of 
moral support. 


III. Man’s hunger 


Call attention to Quimby’s de- 
scription (Adult Student) of two 
classes of thirsty people: those 
who know what they thirst for 
and those who know for whom 
they thirst. Ask the class to il- 
lustrate this distinction. 

Then suggest another type of 
distinction between man’s hun- 
gers. Note that one type arises out 
of a crisis, whereas the other type 
arises out of a sustained sense of 
need. Point out that the former 
is symbolized by the pursued deer 
in Psalms 42. The latter finds its 
symbol in the request for daily 
bread as included in the Lord’s 
Prayer, but this hunger is not 
necessarily restricted to the fulfill- 
ment of physical needs. Again ask 
the class to illustrate briefly 
these two types of hunger. 


IV. God’s response 


Suggest to the class that as 
man’s hunger may arise out of a 
crisis situation, so God responds 
to man in crisis. This acknowl- 
edges an important fact concern- 
ing God’s giving and forgiving 
nature. This is not meant, how- 
ever, to encourage man’s laxity 
and neglect of continuing nourish- 
ment in the expectation that 
God will pick him up in any 
emergency. 

Healthy hunger, spiritual or 
physical, demands continuing 
food; and this food is to be found 
at many points of God’s relation- 
ship to the world. Certainly God 
is still at work in the physical 
world as Creator. Just as surely 
he is at work in the moral order. 
Through Jesus Christ, the Word 
made flesh, God meets man’s 
spiritual hunger supremely. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Several suggestions for involv- 
ing the group have already been 





made, particularly in the discus- 
sion of group planning and the 
panel presentation. In addition, 
several questions have been pro- 
posed in order to encourage wider 
participation in consideration of 
the lesson. Beyond this, the class 
should surely make use of The 
Methodist Hymnal to locate and 
sing several of the Psalms that 
may be found in metrical versions 
or paraphrases. One further in- 
volvement of the group is sug- 
gested below. 


In CLOSING 


Adult Student gives an excel- 
lent description of Psalms 42 and 
43 as a dialogue between the hope- 
ful psalmist and the despairing 
psalmist. Ask the class members 
to decide which parts of Psalms 42 
belong to each personality. Then 
assign the two parts to two indi- 
viduals in the class for reading as 
a closing devotional. Let the entire 
class join in the refrain in verses 
5 and 11. 


THE COUNSELOR A EDGAR N. JACKSON 


“My soul thirsts for God.” Thus 
the ancient cry of man shows his 
need for spiritual fulfillment. 
“Blessed are those who hunger 
and thirst for righteousness, for 
they shall be satisfied” is another 
way of expressing the same deep 
need. 

One of life’s mysteries is this 
yearning for life’s meaning and 
purpose. Different persons express 
it in different ways. Often in- 
dividuals come to the pastor’s 
counseling rooms and say: “Life 
is falling apart. I don’t know 
where to turn. Nothing seems to 
have any meaning or purpose. 
What can I do?” Such desperate 
expressions of need indicate a 
separation of man from God. Feel- 
ings of this sort often carry with 
them such expressions as: “I can’t 
seem to pray any more. How can 
I get through to God?” 

Jesus pointed out that God is 
never far off. In fact his kingdom 
is within the sensitive soul of 
man. When a man violates this 
inner kingdom, he feels separated 
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from God. The conflict within 
himself distracts him from a clear 
vision of God’s will. 

In anger men curse God. Or 
they invert the processes of prayer 
by inviting God to curse what of- 
fends them. This inner violation 
of God’s nature offends the inner 
kingdom where God would work 
out his will. One cannot try to 
turn God into an instrument of 
hatred without injuring the inner 
revelation of God as love. 

So it is with emotions of resent- 
ment, ill will, and bitterness. They 
depose God’s love in the in- 
dividual and give the sovereignty 
of one’s being into the hands of 
a destructive force. Life inevitably 
shows the marks of such a destruc- 
tive force. Sometimes it results in 
symptoms of physical illness. 
Sometimes it causes a vicious atti- 
tude toward others. Always it 
damages the person who enter- 
tains such feelings. 

At these times God’s love is 
most needed but often is most 
difficult to find. We then need to 


back off a bit to try to get a more 
objective view of what has been 
happening to us. We may find we 
have allowed ourselves to believe 
what is not true, or we may have 
given way to temptations to do or 
be less than the best we know. It 
takes a deliberate and sometimes 
strenuous act of will to get life 
back on the right track. 

An unlovely, fretful, or sickly 
child can be very trying, but he 
needs love and understanding 
then more than ever. The wise 
parent knows this. In his infinite 
wisdom God is even more respon- 
sive to his children’s needs. When 
our hungering and thirsting souls 
cry out in need, God’s love and 
forgiveness, which he is always 
more willing to give than we are 
to receive, are available for our 
trusting acceptance. When we 
relinquish loyalty to our lesser 
selves, we are making room for 
the power of God to be at work 
in us to transform us. “For I am 
not come to destroy, but to fulfil.” 
(King James Version.) 
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OCTOBER 30: 


Our Response to God 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED fr WILLIAM E. SMITH 


Read from your Bible: Psalms 
1; Romans 12:1-2. Read also 
the selected supplementary pas- 
sage, Romans 12:3-21. 


Psatms 1 


This brief Psalm sets in sharp 
contrast life’s two ways: the way 
of good and the way of evil. It is 
more like prose than poetry, and 
the purpose of the author is to 
teach rather than to extol. It be- 
longs to the type of Old Testament 
writing known as “wisdom litera- 
ture,” such as Job, Proverbs, and 
Ecclesiastes. The characteristic 
theme is that the wise man trusts 
God, is faithful to the law, and 
keeps company with the right- 
eous. Such a life has its own re- 
wards, whereas the wicked will 
perish. 

Whatever may have been the 
origin of the Psalm (clearly it does 
not belong in a liturgical setting 
as do most of the Psalms we have 
considered this month), it was 
quite appropriate that it should 
serve as an introduction to the 
Psalter. Good men live close to 
God. The Psalter testifies to the 
variety of ways in which a close 
relationship between God and 
man is possible. 

Psalms 1 falls into two sections. 

Verses 1-3. Here are described, 
first negatively (verse 1), then 
positively (verses 2-3) , the virtues 
of the good life. 

The Psalm begins with an ex- 
clamation that can be literally 
translated, “Oh, the happiness of 
the man who walks not... !” He 
has nothing to do with evil men. 
He does not accept their advice. 
He neither walks, stands, nor sits 


in their company. 
Notice the gradation of sin- 
ners; The ungodly (Revised 


Standard Version, “the wicked”) 
is a term that includes sinners in 


general. “Sinners” means those 
who habitually transgress God’s 
will. “Scornful” refers to those 
who scoff at the righteous. “Be- 
cause in their own eyes they are 
self-sufficient, they set themselves 
against God.”1 These are the 
worst! “Walks,” “stands,” and 
“sits” also represent degrees of 
participation in sinfulness. 

Positively (verses 2-3), the 
good man’s chief interest is in ful- 
filling the law (see Psalms 19:7- 
10; Proverbs 3:1-2), in which 
God’s will (for the Jew) is most 
fully revealed. He meditates 
upon it, that is, he studies it. He 
even reads it half aloud to him- 
self day and night.? 

The good man is like a tree that 
has deep roots perennially fed by 
never-failing supplies of water. 
He can be counted on, just as the 
tree can be expected to bear fruit 
“in its season” and to remain fresh 
and alive. Everything he under- 
takes will be brought to successful 
conclusion. (See Jeremiah 17:5- 
8 and Ezekiel 47:12.) 

Verses 4-6. By contrast con- 
sider the plight of the wicked. 
How impermanent they are—like 
chaff that blows away with the 
slightest gust of wind. Already 
God’s judgment is upon them. 
Most certainly in the final judg- 
ment (see Malachi 3:1-3; 4:1; 
Isaiah 33:14-16) they will not be 
able to endure. Nor can they pos- 
sibly be numbered among the 
righteous. 

“The Lord knows” (more ac- 
curately, “cares”) about the right- 
eous and rewards them according 
to their deeds. The wicked also 
receive their due recompense, 
which they bring upon themselves 
—destruction. Any hope wicked 
persons have is futile. 





1 William R. Taylor in The Interpreter’s 
Bible, Volume 4; Abingdon Press; page 20. 
2 Ibid. 


Romans 12:1-2 


These verses can be considered 
the New Testament counterpart 
to Psalms 1. There is, however, a 
real difference. Christ has come. 
Now there is more hope for sin- 
ners, for the heart of the New 
Testament is that “while we were 
yet sinners Christ died for us” 
(Romans 5:8). Nor is the distinc- 
tion in Paul’s writings between 
the sinner and the righteous man 
as sharp as in Psalms 1. “All have 
sinned ... .” (Romans 3:23.) 
Furthermore, according to Paul, 
a man is righteous not so much 
through his own efforts, as 
through the grace of God and the 
spirit of Christ dwelling in him. 
Good conduct is outward evidence 
of an inner transformation. 

Verse 1. In gratitude for what 
God has done for us (in sending 
Christ) we ought to present to 
him our bodies, that is, our lives, 
as a living sacrifice (in contrast to 
the sacrifice of dead animals). If 
this is done as an act of worship, 
God will regard it as holy and 
therefore acceptable. It is pre- 
sumed, however, that our lives 
will have been already made new 
by Christ. . 

Verse 2. J. B. Phillips vividly 
captures the meaning here: “Don’t 
let the world around you squeeze 
you into its own mold, but let 
God remold your minds from 
within.”? In other words, take 
your cues for life from God, not 
from men, and you will know 
deep within what is good and ac- 
ceptable and perfect. Transforma- 
tion that comes through God in 
Christ means life. Conformity 
with man means death. “The way 
of the wicked will perish.” 
(Psalms 1:6.) 

8 The New Testament in Modern English, 
copyright J. B. Phillips 1958. Used by per- 


mission of The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 
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LEADER'S HELPS Fé HARLAN R. WAITE 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


There is a very real sense in 
which a church-school class 
fortunate enough to have a good 
teacher may be compared to the 
man portrayed in the first few 
verses of Psalms 1. It is like 
a tree “planted by streams of 
water.” Without being entirely 
facetious, this “blessed” state of 
the class depends upon one thing 
—the ability of the teacher to pro- 
vide “the streams of water.” This 
he can do if he conscientiously 
prepares himself both as a class- 
room instructor and as a person 
of genuine religious experience. 

Psalms 1 and Romans 12 con- 
stitute the primary resources for 
this week’s lesson. Although only 
a portion of this material is 
printed in the students’ publica- 
tions, all the material should be 
read. The unprinted verses pro- 
vide considerable insight and 
much application to specific life 
situations. They are essential to 
the fullest utilization of the 
printed selections. 

Read also Wesley Quarterly, 
Adult Student, Epworth Notes, 
and The International Lesson An- 
nual. Careful study will be re- 
warding not only to the class at 
lesson time but to the teacher as 
well in long-term personal 
growth. 

One helpful device in preparing 
for a lesson is to write on a pad 
of paper the ideas that come to you 
as you read. Helpful as may be 
the suggestions of lesson writers, 
Bible commentaries, or other re- 
sources, they should not be per- 
mitted to short-circuit your own 
creative originality. Every teacher 
needs the stimulus of being on his 
own for the first part of the prep- 
aration period to think through 
the meaning of the materials and 
his reaction to them. Only after 
this is done should the other re- 
sources be consulted. Then they 
should be used critically to the 
fullest extent of their value. 

To be specific about this lesson, 
read the biblical selections and 
jot down any reactions you may 
have initially. Then go back and 
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reflect upon words and phrases 
that strike you as being important. 
Regard especially words you do 
not understand at first reading. 
Try to write down definitions of 
words or concepts that you will 
be using in your presentation. 
Look for striking contrasts. Ana- 
lyze literary forms that will assist 
you in interpreting your lesson. 

After you have done this, con- 
sider the objectives that you hope 
to gain through the teaching of 
this lesson. The purpose that has 
guided the development of the 
outline suggested below may be 
stated as follows: to present the 
problem of moral choice confront- 
ing Christians in such manner as 
will enable the student to appre- 
ciate the nature and need of per- 
sonal transformation and to dis- 
cover the sources of spiritual 
growth. 

Finally, compare your reading 
notes with some of the following 
suggestions regarding what may 
be seen and heard in the Scripture 
passages for this lesson. What 
follows is just a small suggestion 
of one process by which this 
teaching plan was developed. 

By way of example, the words 
“tree” and “chaff” immediately 
started their own chains of 
thought reactions, not all of which 
were usable but most of which 
led to other thoughts that were 
of some use. Among other things, 
the word “tree” brought to mind 
such thoughts as strength, growth, 
roots, permanence. The word 
“chaff” suggested waste, blown 
with the wind, fickleness, scatter- 
brain, and other similar ideas. 

Consideration of these words 
developed a richer feeling for 
the Psalm plus some ideas that 
found their way into the lesson 
outline. Similarly, striking con- 
trasts were plentiful, picturing 
prosperity, productivity, blessed- 
ness, and stability as opposed to 
perishing, unproductivity, wicked- 
ness, and instability. 

The form of Psalms 1 is 
parallelism. An idea is repeated in 
successive lines (see the descrip- 
tion of the man in verse 1 and of 


his thought patterns in verse 2). 
Recognition of the parallel form 
saves one from attempting a tedi- 
ous and artificial distinction be- 
tween words and phrases and 
enhances the direct simplicity 
and forcefulness of the contrast 
between the wicked and the 
righteous. This contrast is further 
strengthened by the form of the 
poem which is sharply divided 
into two parts of three verses 
each. 

Space does not permit more 
development of this kind. Suffice 
it to say that a similar approach 
may be made to Romans 12. This 
exercise in word association is 
only one simple device by which 
a teacher may investigate the 
various possibilities inherent in 
the lesson materials. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. A study in contrasts 
II. A portrait of a transformed 
person 
III. The sources of transformation 


To BEcIN 


If the teacher is handling the 
lesson by the lecture method, one 
interesting way of opening the 
session would be to read Romans 
12: 1-2, one of the passages printed 
in the student materials, from the 
translation by J. B. Phillips. 

Let the class compare the Re- 
vised Standard Version in Wesley 
Quarterly and Adult Student with 
the Phillips translation, noting 
both similarities and differences. 
For example, where the R.S.V. 
says, “Do not be conformed to this 
world,” the Phillips version reads, 
“Don’t let the world around you 
squeeze you into its own mold.” } 
The class may even want to para- 
phrase Romans 12:1-2 in its own 
words as an exercise in restating 
Paul’s thought. 

Another suggestion on how to 
begin is made below in “Involving 
the Group.” 


How To PROCEED 


I. A study in contrasts 
The contrast posed in both 


1The New Testament in Modern English. 
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Psalms 1 and Romans 12 comes 
out of a long history of Hebrew- 
Christian thought. You may want 
to recall at this point the old story 
of Joshua as found in Joshua 
24: 14-15. This points up the funda- 
mental issue of human freedom— 
the matter of moral choice. This is 
what makes the materials under 
study in this week’s lesson so 
vitally important. Another pas- 
sage to relate to the lesson at this 
point may be Matthew 6: 24. 

Let the group have a chance to 
discover, enjoy, and discuss the 
vivid figures of speech mentioned 
above in “Preparing to Teach.” 
You may wish to try the buzz- 
group approach described in “In- 
volving the Group” in the lesson 
for October 9. Let the groups 
examine the Scripture material 
and see what they pick out in the 
way of contrasting figures of 
speech and their meanings. 

Turn next to look at the moral 
contrasts contained in the two 
passages. In dealing with Romans 
it will be necessary to read be- 
tween the lines to compare the 
good with the bad. For example, 
in Romans 12:14 Paul says, 
“Bless those who persecute you; 
bless and do not curse them.” 
Paul’s having to say this implies 
that the Romans were cursing 
their persecutors. Thus by read- 
ing between the lines we point up 
a moral contrast between the 
Christian spirit and the pagan 
way. 

At this point you might ask a 
student to report on the section 
entitled “This Psalm and Jesus,” 
found in Adult Student. It is im- 
portant not only to note the 
psalmist’s contrast between good- 
ness and wickedness but to con- 
trast the psalmist’s view with that 
held by Jesus. 


II. A portrait of a transformed 
person 


As a result of the study of 
words and phrases reported in 
“Preparing to Teach,” three 
aspects of the transformed life 
appear. In the first place, the 
transformed life is a life of good+ 
ness. Let the class discuss this 
question: What are the character- 
istics of goodness in a person’s 


life? It is not necessary that a 
final definition or description be 
worked out. 

It is important that the descrip- 
tion of goodness not be confined 
to petty legalisms. Be sure that 
the class considers not only moral 
behavior but motives, attitudes, 
relationships. Note that it is easy 
for Christians to think of 
themselves as good people. Help 
them in avoiding a pharisaical 
spirit and finding goodness as a 
quality of life which they may 
possess in part but which at the 
same time is forever beyond them. 

Secondly, note that the trans- 
formed life is a life of growth. Let 
it suffice to ask a student to report 
on the Adult Student lesson sec- 
tion entitled “The Christ-Trans- 
formed Life.” Ask him to indicate 
what this has to say about a life 
of growth. 

A third aspect of the trans- 
formed life is the spirit of sacri- 
fice. Such a life is a life of giving. 
Ask the class to analyze Romans 
12:3-21. Ask this question: How 
is a Christian pictured as a person 
who gives? If discussion ensues, 
be sure the students mention the 
sacrifice of pride (12:3), the giv- 
ing of service (12:6-8), the giving 
up of prejudice in preference to 
honest evaluation and love (12: 


9), and the sacrifice of enmity 
(12:14, 17-21). 


III. The sources of transformation 


Open this section either by re- 
ferring to the section entitled “Be 
a God-directed Person” in Wesley 
Quarterly or by asking a class 
member to report on it. Note 
especially the first point in this 
section, which enjoins Christians 
to “let God be God.” It is obvious 
that we often are willing to let 
other things be God—success, 
status, wealth. The primary 
source of transformation is the 
spirit of willingness to let God 
have first place in our lives. 

Note the significance of the 
phrase “planted by streams of 
water” (Psalms 1:3). The prox- 
imity to the stream suggests rela- 
tionship. This is a second clue to 
the sources of transformation of 
life and points to the need for 
man’s relationship to God on a 
personal basis. 

Bible study opens up another 
source of transformation when 
undertaken properly. The Bible 
is best used for this purpose not 
by proof-texting one’s favorite 
doctrines but by cultivating com- 
panionship with the great souls 
who move through its pages to 
lead us to a new life. 


We learn of God’s will when we respond to him through prayer. 


Philip Gendreau 
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A final source of transformation 
to be considered in this lesson is 
the individual’s sensitive response 
to God’s revelation in nature, his- 
tory, and human beings. Reference 
may be made here to the first 
lesson of this month in which stu- 
dents were encouraged to look 
beyond fact to meaning, beyond 
creation to the Creator. You may 
want to ask a member of the class 
to review the parts of that lesson 
which speak to this point. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


An alternate method of begin- 
ning the lesson was anticipated 
earlier. You may want to appoint 
a panel to discuss the following 
question: How do Psalms 1 and 
Romans 12 treat the subject of 
our response to God? 

Other means of involving the 
group have been suggested in the 
treatment of the lesson above and 
include buzz groups, reporting, 
and general discussion. 


In CLOSING 


Inasmuch as this lesson brings 
to a close a five-session unit en- 
titled “God’s Greatness and Man’s 
Worship of Him,” close by asking 
the class to recall the major em- 
phases of the unit and the progres- 
sion of ideas from ‘“God’s great- 
ness” to “man’s response.” If, as 
was proposed on October 9, the 
worship-service project was 
adopted, let it be used here as a 
climax to the unit. 


THE COUNSELOR or EDGAR N. JACKSON 


Men have long been puzzled as 
to how they could know God’s 
will, for it is important to know 
what that will is in order to re- 
spond to it. The Roman Catholic 
Church claims that God’s will is 
known through the church and 
its infallible interpreter of Chris- 
tian doctrine, the Pope. Some 
Protestant churches claim it is 
known through the Bible, but the 
variety of interpretations of the 
Bible confuse those who want a 
clear idea of God’s will for them. 

John Wesley urged men to re- 
spond to a heart-warming experi- 
ence of the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit. This makes our response 
to God a highly personalized mat- 
ter, for our inner response can 
never be separated from the ele- 
ments of our own personality. A 
well-balanced and healthy per- 
sonality will have a rich and re- 
warding relationship to God. The 
emotionally ill person’s response 
to God will be twisted by his 
warped personality. 


We can quickly see that our 
response to God must be evalu- 
ated and judged by certain 
standards. If this is not done, we 
can be easily confused and led 
astray. Often in history men have 
been misguided by blind leaders 
of the blind. Jesus was aware of 
this danger and warned against 
false prophets who prophesied in 
his name but did not live by his 
teachings. 

Our response to God can best 
be judged by the way of life re- 
vealed by Jesus. He clarified the 
thinking of those who listened 
to him by asking questions and 
leading them into healthy self- 
examination. 

Our response to God may be 
directed by some personal ques- 
tions. Will what I do limit or 
destroy God’s chance to use me 
for his purposes? Will what I do 
injure my body as an instrument 
through which God may work? 
Will what I do cloud my mind as 
I make future decisions? Will 





Lessons for November 


Our study of exceptionally powerful scriptural passages will be 
continued next month. The four-lesson unit is entitled “Man’s Re- 
lation to God Through Prayer.” The aim of this unit is to strengthen 
adults in their relation to God. Three of the lessons are based on 
various Psalms. For the other lesson a passage from Ephesians is 
printed, and Psalms 46 is used as a supplementary passage. 


The lesson titles are: 


November 6: Facing My Sin 
November 13: God in My Life 


November 20: Thanks Be to God 
November 27: Be Strong in the Lord 





what I do stand comparison with 
what the way of Jesus would de- 
mand? Will what I do weaken or 
destroy a pure emotional response 
in future living? Will what I do 
be the sort of thing my best self 
would be proud to do in public? 
Will what I do leave me with a 
deep sense of inner shame? 

Our response to God may also 
involve some social questions. 
How can I live so as to value the 
sacredness in the personalities of 
others? How can I best use my 
talents and resources as a fellow 
worker with God? How can I best 
minister to the deeper needs of 
my community? How can.I use 
my economic power to support 
a world where men can dwell to- 
gether in peace and mutual re- 
spect? How can I use my vote to 
bring life to the values of the New 
Testament? 

Such questions bring us face 
to face with God’s will at work in 
and through us. Many persons do 
not really want to respond to God 
because it would mean they would 
have to abandon attitudes and 
prejudices they value more highly 
than God’s will. This is a way of 
separation from God. It becomes 
life-destroying. The true will of 
God is found within each in- 
dividual as he is willing to become 
completely submissive to the 
revelation of God, as he sees God’s 
will in the life and teachings of 
Jesus. God’s will, difficult though 
it may be to find, costly though 
it may be to follow, points the way 
to inner wholeness and _ social 
health. 
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Kesources for ADULTS 





RESOURCES FOR ADULT 
GROUPS 


The 1960-61 edition of Resources 
for Adult Groups has a new look 
—a new cover design and a new 
size. Its purpose, however, has not 
changed. It is still an indispensable 
aid for all leaders, as well as mem- 
bers, of adult groups in Methodist 
churches. 

As groups plan their program 
and activities for the coming 
months and evaluate those just 
past, they will find pertinent in- 
formation and guidance in this 64- 
page booklet. 

Perhaps the best way to intro- 
duce Resources for Adult Groups 
is to give you some of its various 
chapters and sections. 


THE Door Is Open.—The editorial 
page has this to say: 

“RESOURCES FOR ADULT GROUPS 
presents study opportunities for 
Methodist adults which have been 
selected for recommendation by 
the Curriculum Committee of the 
Board of Education. The opportu- 
nities are numerous and varied. No 
major area of interests and needs 
has been neglected in the search 
to lay before you the best that 
is available. Search, study, and 
evaluation have gone into the 
making of this list of resources. 
They are yours to command.” 


THe MetHopist CurricuLumM.—A 
chart on page 5 graphically por- 
trays the process by. which this 
curriculum for Methodist adults 
comes into being. The distinctive 
features of each of the seven types 
of study materials thus developed 
are discussed briefly. 


GOALS AND EXPERIENCES OF ADULTS. 
—Essential to planning and carry- 
ing out an effective program is a 
definition of goals. Furthermore, 
the experiences by which those 
goals may be reached must be un- 
derstood and taken into considera- 
tion. 

This chapter indicates some 
goals common to adults of varying 
ages and situations. This is fol- 
lowed by mention of some experi- 
ences of young adults, middle- 
years adults, and older adults. By 
cross references the relation of the 


goals and the experiences is indi- 
cated. 


You Can Do It Tuts Way.—This 
chapter gives accounts of how two 
churches have used the elective 
method of selecting study materials 
for adult classes. 


Your Ricut to Cuoose.—“From 
among the vast religious resources 
of the curriculum, each class mem- 
ber has the right to choose those 
study units that will enable him 
to mature as a Christian person.” 

Procedures for selecting a study 
unit are discussed, including the 
use of a unit selector. A sample 
unit selector is given. 


How SuHatt I Teacu?—“Three 
things I want to know when I am 
asked to lead a group in study.” 
This opening statement introduces 
a discussion of an effective ap- 
proach to a teaching-learning ex- 
perience. 


THE ADULT PuBLICATIONS.—In what 
form is this curriculum available? 
Thirteen publication items that 
carry adult curriculum are here 
briefly described. 


Resources FOR LEADERS.—These 
pages carry a bibliography of four 
periodicals, nine pamphlets, and 
nine books selected for their sig- 
nificance in this field. 


Courses In MEtuopist ADULT Pus- 
LICATIONS, OCTOBER, 1960—SEPTEM- 
BER, 1961.—A chart showing the 
dated study materials by quarters 
is printed on pages 32-33 (center 
pages). This chart was placed at 
the center for quick and easy 
availability. To help adult groups 
make wise selections of study ma- 
terials, these courses are described 
in greater detail in their respective 
sections just preceding and follow- 
ing the chart. 


INTERNATIONAL LESSON SERIES.— 
The lessons in this series have been 
organized into units as a more 
eftective method of presentation. 
Description of this curriculum ma- 
terial is based on the units. Ap- 
propriate audio-visuals are recom- 
mended and described. 


ApuLtt Brste Course.—This cur- 
riculum material is described by 
quarters. Although published in a 
quarterly publication, Adult Bible 
Course, earlier units in the cycle 
are available in back issues. 


ADVANCED Stup1es.—For this series 
of book studies guidance is given 
in the periodicals. The books se- 
lected for 1960-61 are described 
here. 


ADULT FELLOWSHIP SERIES.—These 
studies deal with problems of 
Christian belief and life. The units 
range from one to three months in 
length. Selected audio-visuals are 
recommended. 


Basic CuristrAN Booxs.—The 
twelve books in this series are 
being published at the rate of two 
a year. The titles are listed, with 
their authors and publication dates. 
Suggestions are also made for ways 
of using the series. 


Stupy MATERIALS FOR PARENTS.— 
Each issue of The Christian Home, 
in which these studies appear, is 
organized around a theme. This 
section states these monthly 
themes and suggests recommended 
audio-visuals. 
Unpatep MATERIALS.—The longest 
section in this booklet describes 
two types of undated materials: 
(1) undated study units approved 
by the Curriculum Committee and 
(2) resources recommended for 
reading and reference material. 
These materials (over 150 items) 
are organized in six areas: The 
Bible in Life, Christian Faith and 
Experience, Christian Family Life, 
The Church, Christian Action in 
Society, World Relations. 


No leader can afford to be with- 
out Resources for Adult Groups. 
It is available free from any 
Cokesbury Store. Order as many 
copies as you need. 

The staff members of the Depart- 
ment of Christian Education of 
Adults (Division of the Local 
Church) and the Department of 
Adult Publications (Editorial Di- 
vision) of the Board of Education 
prepared this resource guide. 






















Preparation ... 


THE 1967 INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON ANNUAL 


ee SUNDAY NEXT YEAR you can create new class 
interest in the Bible with The International Lesson 
Annual. Used by teachers for many years, this book 
offers you superior interpretation and understanding 
of your Sunday School Lessons. 


For Greater Thoroughness in Your Lesson 














You will find your lesson preparation easier, yet 
more thorough with your 1961 copy of The Interna- 
tional Lesson Annual. It is moderately priced and 
provides the latest and most reliable information 
available. 
































Contributors from many denominations combine 
spiritual insight, practical knowledge, and conscien- 
tious scholarship into this one useful volume. 





Complete Texts of The Lesson in King James and 
Revised Standard Versions are printed in parallel 
columns for easy comparison. An outstanding scholar 
explains special meanings in the Bible passages. 


“Looking at The Lesson Today”’ by Roy L. Smith is a 
penetrating analysis of what the Bible text means 
in terms of life today. 

anaie oe ws : 

4, SMITH The Editor of the 1961 edition of The International 
Lesson Annual is Dr. Charles Laymon, renowned 
author and Bible scholar. Other biblical scholars 
contributing to this edition are: John A. Redhead, Jr., 
D. Elton Trueblood, Carlyle Marney, Frank C. Lau- 
bach, Walter L. Longnecker, Walter Russell Bowie, 
Albert E. Day, Floyd V. Filson, Rhoda C. Edmeston, 
Andrew W. Blackwood, Dwight E. Stevenson, Francis 
E. Kearns, Bond Fleming, and Daisy L. Dozier. 


Le 


Roy 


Additional Features include a summary of each lesson, 
teaching suggestions, —— for special days, maps 

and line drawings, daily Bible readings, and list of 
COKESBURY visual aids and references. 


































Hortheastern Bort Central ae meg 
gion i aie 
Socben 06 ye ant nN ae Romelee 29 Place Your Order for your 1961 edition of The Inter- 
: New York 11 Cincinnati 2 Portland 5 national Lesson Annual today and enjoy using it all 
: Pittsburgh 30 | Detroit 1 San Francisco 2 year long. Fill in the convenient coupon and your 
: volume will be delivered to you postpaid. 
Southwestern | Southern Southeastern (AP)... eee eee eee postpaid, $2.95 
on Region Region 
Kansas City 6 Nusiville 3 oe erent :. Check the coupon at left for your free Church and 
Church School Supply Catalog, too! 
Please send me, postpaid, _____. copies (y) of The 


International Lesson Annual for 1961, $2.95 each. 


0 Free Supply Catalog 





(1) Payment enclesed [1 Charge to my account 


Add state sales tax where it applies 








SEND TO 
Ny 
Street j 
Since 178 
City ( ) State ~arelaglige? 











Fé RETAIL DIVISION of THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 














